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THE DIFFICULTIES OF UNBELIEF. 

In the Edinburg Review for October, which we 
have received from Little & Brown, is a most com- 
prehensive and imstructive article of sixty four 
sages on “Reason and Faith,” as being each essen- 
tial to the other and both essential to ma, 
:s in the article such a vigor and breadth of thought, 
such affluence and pertinence of illustration, that 
notwithstanding occasional perplexed involutions 
of style, we should be glad to transfer it entirely to 


our columes, if they would contain it. It is a thor- 


ough investigation of the difficulties of unbelief, in 
connection with the great argument for the exist- 
ence of God and the realities of the Christian mir 
acles. It abounds in valuable suggestions, which 
we would commend to all who have doubts in re- 
spect to our religion. It scatters the objections of 
our modern sceptics as the sun scatters the shadows 
of night, showing most conclusively that instead 
of deserving the name of Rationalists, they are in 
part the most irrational dogmatists of the age.— 
We must confine our extracts to the following pas- 
sages—long for our paper, but we cannot condense 
or curtail them. 


First, then, in relation to the Miracles of the 
New ‘Testament, whether they be supposed 
masterly frauds on men’s senses committed at 
the time and by the parties supposed in the records, 
or fictions (designed or accidental) subsequently 
fabricated—but stil], in either case, undeniably suc- 
cessful and triumphant beyond all else in the his- 
tory whether of fraud or fiction—the infidel must 
believe as follows: On the first hypothesis, he 
must believe that a vast number of apparent 
miracles involving the most astounding phenom- 
ena—such as the instant restoration of the sick, 
blind, deaf, and lame, and the resurrection of the 
dead—performed in open day, amidst multitudes 
of malignant enemies—imposed alike on al/, and 
triumphed at once over the strongest prejudices 
and the deepest enmity ;—those who received 
them and those who rejected them differing only 
in the certainly not very trifling particular—as to 
whether they came from heaven or from hell.— 
He must believe that those who were thus suc- 
cessful in this extraordinary conspiracy against 
men’s senses and against common sense, were 
Galilean Jews, such as all history of the period 
represents them ; ignorant, obscure, illiterate ; 
and, above all, previously bigoted, like all their 
countrymen, to the very system, of which, to- 
gether with all other religions on the earth, they 
modestly meditated the abrogation; he must be- 
lieve that, appealing to these astounding frauds 
in the face both of Jews and Gentiles as an open 
evidence of the truth of a new revelation, and 
demanding on the strength of them that their 
countrymen should surrender a religion which 
Srerneplndyed topo dininn 0nd potable 
erable systems of superstition, they rapidly suc- 
ceed in both these very probable adventures ; 
and in a few years, though without arms, power, 
wealth, or science, were to an enormous extent 
victorious over all prejudice, philosophy, an 
persecution ; and in three centuries took nearly 
undisputed possession, amongst many nations, of 
the temples, of the ejected deities. He must 
farther believe that the original performers, in 
these prodigious frauds on the world, acted not 
only without any assignable motive ; but against 
all assignabie motive, that they maintained this 
uniform constancy in unprofitable falsehoods, not 
only together, but separately, in different coun- 
tries, before different tribunals, under all serts 
of examinations and cross-examinations, «.d in 
defiance of the gyves, the scourge, the axe, the 
cross, the stake ; that those whom they persua- 
ded to join their enterprise, persisted like them- 


selves in the same obstinate belief, in the same | 


‘cunningly devised’ frauds; and though they 
had many accomplices in their singular conspi- 
racy, had the equally singular fortune to free 
themselves and their coadjutors from all tran- 
sient weakness towards their cause and treach- 
ery towards one another ; and, lastly, that these 
men, having, amidst all their ignorance. orig- 
inality enough to invent the most pure and sub- 
lime system of morality which the world has 
ever listened to, had, amidst all their conscious 
villany, the effrontery to preach it, and, which is 
more extraordinary, the inconsistency to practice 
R °° 

On the second, of the above-mentioned hypo- 
theses, that these miracles were either a conge- 
ries of deeply contrived fictions, vr accidental 
myths, subsequently invented, the infidel must 


believe, on the former supposition, that, through | 
even transcient success in literary forgery, when | 


there are any prejudices to resist, is among the 
rarest of occurrences; yet that ¢hese forgenies— 
the hazardous work of many minds, making the 
most outrageous pretensions, and necessarily 
challenging the opposition of the Jew and Gen- 
tile, were successful, beyond all imagination, 
over the hearts of mankind ; and have continued 
to impose by an exquisite appearance of artless 
truth, and a most elaborate mosaic of feigned 
events artfully cemented into the ground of true 
history, on the acutest minds of different races 
and different ages; while, on the second suppo- 
sition, he must believe that accident and chance 
have given to these legends their exquisite ap- 
pearance of historic plausibility ; and on ezther 
supposition, he must believe (what is still more 
wonderful) that the world, while the fictions 
were being published, and in the known absence 
of the facts they asserted to be true, suffered it- 
self to be befooled into the belief of their truth, 
and out of its belief of all the systems it did pre- 
viously believe to be true ; and that it acted thus 
notwithstanding persecution from without, as 
well as prejudice from within ; that, strange to 
say, the strictest historic investigations bring this 
compilation of fictions or myths—even by the ad- 
mission of Strauss himself—within thirty or for- 
ty years of the very time in which all the alleged 
wonders they relate are said to have occurred ; 
wonders which the perverse world knew it had 
not seen, but which it was*determined to believe 


in spite of evidence, prejudice, and persecution ! | 


In addition to all this, the infidel must believe 
that the men who were engaged in the compila- 
tiun of these monstrous fictions, chose them as 
the vehicle of the purest morality; and, though 
the most pernicious deceivers‘of mankind, were 
yet the most scrupulous preachers of veracity 
and benevolence! Surely of him, who can re- 
ceive all the paradoxes—and they form buta 
smal] part of what migh?be mentioned—we may 
say, ‘O infidel, ‘great is thy Faith!’ 
” . +: 7 


Once more ; if, from the external evidences 
of this religion, we pass to those which the only 
records by which we know any thing of its na- 
ture and origin supplies, the infidel must believe, 
amongst other paradoxes, that it is probable that 
a knot of obscure and despised plebeans—re- 
garded as the seum of all other nations—origina- 
ted the purest, most elevated, and most influen- 
tial theory of ethies the world has ever seen ; 
that a system of sublimest truth, expressed with 
unparalled simplicity, sprang from ignorance ; 
that precepts enjoining the most refined sanctity 
were ineuleated by im ; that the first in- 
fonctions to universal Jove broke from the lips of 

igotry! He must further believe that these men 
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system in the most unique, original, and faultless 
picture of virtue ever cohceived—a picture which 
has extorted the admiration even of those who 
could not believe it tobe a portrat, and who 
have yet confessed themselves unable to account 
for it except as such. He must believe, too, that 
these ignorant and fraudulent Galileans volunta- 
rily aggravated the difficulty of their task, by ex- 
hibiting their proposed ideal, not by bare enu- 
meration and description of qualities, but by the 
most arduous of all methods of representation— 
that of dramatic action ; and, what is more, that 
they succeeded ; that in that representation they 
undertook to make him act with sublime consis- 
tency in scenes of the most touching pathos, and 
utter moral truth in the most exquisite fictions in 
which such truth was ever embodied ; and that 
again they succeeded ; that so ineffably rich in 
genius were these obscure wretclies, that no less 
than four of them were found equal to this in- 
tellectual achievement ; and while each has told 
many events, and given many traits which the 
‘others have omitted, that they have all performed 
| their task in the same unique style of invention 
and the same unearthly tone ofart; that one and 
|all, while preserving each his own individuality, 
|has, nevertheless, attained a certain majestic 
| simplicity of style unlike anything else (not only 
| in any writings of their own nation, except their 
| alleged sacred writings, and infinitely superior to 
jany thing which their successors, Jews or Chris- 
| tians, though with the advantage of these mod- 
els, could ever attain,) but, unlike any acknow- 
ledged human writings in the world, and pos- 
| sessing the singular property of being capable of 
ready transfusion, without the loss of a thought 
| or a grace, into every language spoken by man ; 
/he must believe that these fabricators of fiction, 
}in common with the many other contributors to 
| the New ‘Testament, most insanely added to the 
difficulty of their task by delivering the whole in 
fragments and in the most various kinds of com- 
| position,—in biography, history, travels, and fa- 
| miliar letters ; incorporating and interfusing with 
}the whole an amazing number of minute facts, 
historic allusions, and specific references to per- 
sons, places, and dates, as if for the very purpose 
of supplying posterity with the easy means of 
detecting their impositions: he must believe that, 
in spite of their thus encountering what Paley 
calls the ‘danger of scattering names and circum- 
| stances in writings where nothing but truth can 
| preserve consistency,’ they so happily succeeded, 
that whole volumes have been employed in point- 
ing out their latent and often most recondite con- 
gruities ; many of them lying so deep, and com- 
ing out after such comparison of various passages 
and collateral lights, that they could never have 
| answered the purposes of fraud, even if the most 
prodigious genius for fraud had been equal to the 
fabrications; congruities which in fact, were 
never suspected to exist till they were expressly 
elicited by the attacks of infidelity, and were evi- 
dently never thought of by the writers ; he must 
believe that they were profoundly sagacious 
enough to construct such a fabric of artful har- 
‘monies, and yet such simpletons as, by doing in- 
finitely more than was necessary, to encounter 
infinite risks of detection, to no purpose ; sagaci- 
ous enough to out-do all that sagacity has ever 
done, as shown by the effects, and yet not saga- 
cious enough to be merely specious : and finally, 
| he must believe that these illiterate imposters had 
| the art in all their various writings, which evi- 
‘dently proceed from different minds to preserve 
the same inimitable marks of reality, trath, and 
|nature in their narrations—the miraculous and 


‘the ordinary alike—and to assume and reserve, 
s a —— or wearre , 





| the tone and air of undissemblea earnestness. 
| If, on the other hand, he supposes that all the 
| congruities of which we have spoken, were the 
effect not of fraudulent design, but of happy ac- 
eident,—that they arranged themselves in spon- 
taneous harmony—he must believe that chance 
has done what even the most prodigious powers 
of invention could not d». And lastly, he must 
| believe that these same illiterate men, who were 
capable of so much, were also capable of project- 
ing a system of doctrine singularly remote trom 
-all ordinary and previous speculations ; of dis- 
'eerning the necessity of taking under their spec- 
ial patronage those passive virtues which man 
least loved, and found it most difficult to culti- 
vate; and of exhibiting, in their preference of the 
spiritual to the ceremonial, and their treatment 
| of many of the most delicate questions of practi- 
‘cal ethics and cauistry, a justness and elevation 
of sentiment as alien as possible from the super- 
stition and fanaticism of their predecessors who 
had corrupted the Law—and the superstition and 
fanaticism o@ their followers, who very soon cor- 
rupted the Gospel ; and that they, and they alone, 
‘rose above the strong tendencies to the extrava- 
'gances which had been so conspicuous during the 
past, and were soon to be as conspicuous in the 
‘future. These and a thousand other paradoxes 
| (arising out of the supposition that Christianity 
is the fraudulent or fictitious product of such an 
‘age, country, and, above all, such men as the 
problem limits us to,) must the infidel receive all 
at once ; and of him who can receive them we 
can but once more declare that so far from hav- 
ing no ‘faith,’ he rather professes the ‘faith’ 
which removes ‘mountains!’—only it appears 
that his faith, like that of Rome or of Oxford, is 
a faith which excludes reason. 
On the other hand, to him who accepts Chris- 
tianity, none of these paradoxes present them- 
selves. On the supposition of the truth of the 
| miracles and prophecies, he does not wonder at 
| its origin or success ; and as little does he won- 
der at all the literary and intellectual achieve- 
ments of its early chroniclers—if their elevation 
| of sentiment was from adivine scurce, and if the 
artlessness, harmony, -and reality of their narra- 
| tives was the simple effect of the consistency of 
| truth, and of transcription from the life. 
| Now, onthe other hand, what are the chief 
| objections which reconcile the infidel to his en- 
ormous burden of paradoxes, and which appear 
|to the Christian far less invincible than the para- 
'doxes themselves? ‘lhey are, especially with 
lall modern infidelity, objections to the a priort 
‘improbability of the doctrines revealed, and of 
|the miracles which sustainthem. Now, here 
|we come to the very distinction on which we 
| have already insisted, and which is so much in- 
sisted on by Butler. The evidence which sus- 
|tains Christianity is all such as man is compe- 
| tent to consider ; and is precisely of the same 
| nature as that which enters into his every-day 
| calculations of probability ; while the objections 
jare founded entirely on our ignorance and pre- 
sumption. ‘They suppose that we know more of 
‘the modes of the divine administration—of what 
God may have permitted, of what is possible and 
impossible, of the ultimate development of an im- 
perfectly developed system, and of its relations 
| to the entire universe,—than we do or can know. 


| _ Of these objections the most widely felt and 
the most specious, especially in our day, is the 
assumption that miracles are an impossibility ; 
and yet we will venture to say that there is none 
more truly unphilosophieal. That miracles are 
| unprobable, viewed in relation to the experience 
| of the individual or of the mass of men, is grant- 
,ed ; for if they were not, they would, as Paley 
| says, be no miracles ; an every-day miracle is 
jnone. But that they are either impossible or so 
improbable that, if they were w rought, no evi- 
dence could establish them, is another matter.— 
The first allegation involves a curious limitation 
of omnipotence ; and the second affirins in effect, 
that, if God were to work a miracle, it would be 
our duty to disbelieve him ! 

We repeat our firm conviction that this a pri- 
ori presumption against miracles is but a vulgar 
illusion of one of Bacon’s idola tribus. So far 
from being disposed to admit the principle that a 
‘* miracle is an impossibility,’’ we shall venture 
on what may seem to some a paradox, but which 
we are conv is a truth,—that the time will 
come, and is coming, when even those who shall 
object to the evidence which sustains the Christian 
miracles will acknowledge that philosophy re- 
guires them to admit that men have no ground 








~ 


sibility of miracles in general; and that not mere- 
ly because, if theists at all, they will see the ab- 
surdity of this assertion, while they admit that 
the present order of things had a beginning ; 
and, if Christians at all, the equal absurdity of 
the assertion, while they admit that it will have 
an end ; not only because the theologist will have 
familiarised the world with the idea of successive 
interventions, and, in fact, distinet creative acts, 
having all the nature of miracles; not only, we 
say, for these special reasons, but for a more gen- 
eral one. The true philosopher will see that, 
with his limited experience and that of all his 
contemporaries, he has no right to dogmatise 
about all that may have been permitted or will 
be permitted in the Divine administration of the 
universe; he will see that those who with one 
voice denied, about half a century ago, the exis- 
tence of aerolites, and summarily dismissed all 
the alleged facts as a silly fable, because it con- 
tradicted sheir experience,—that those who re- 
fused to admit the Copernican theory because, as 
they said, it manifestly contradicted their expe- 
rience,—that the schoolboy who refuses to admit 
the first law of motion because, as he says, it 
gives the lie to all Ais experience, that the Ori- 
ental prince, (whose scepticism Hume vainly at- 
tempts, on his principle, to meet) who denied the 
possibility of ice because it contradicted Ais expe- 
rience,—and, in the same manner, that the men 
who, with Dr. Strauss, lay down the dictum 
that a miracle 1s impossible and a contradiction 
because it contradicts their experience —have all 
been alike contravening the first principles of the 
modest philosophy of Bacon, and have fallen into 
one-of the most ordinary illusions against which 
he has warned us; namely, that that cannot be 
true which seems in contradiction to your own 
experience. We confidently predict that the day 
will come when the favorite argument of many a 
so-called philosopher in this matter will be felt 
'to be the philosophy of the vulgar only ; and that 
‘though many may, even then, deny that the tes- 
|timony which supports the Scripture miracles is 
,equal to the task, they will all alike abandon the 
axiom which supersedes the necessity of at all 





evidence can establish them. 

We have enumerated some of the paradoxes 
| which infidelity is required to believe ; and the 
old-fashioned, open, intelligible infidelity of the 
‘last century accepted them, and rejected Christi- 
‘anity accordingly. ‘That was a self-consistent, 





simple,.ingenuous thing, compared with those | 


examining such evidence, by asserting that no | 





undesigned fiction, fable, and superstitions; 
gradually framed and insensibly received, like 
the mythologies of Greece and Rome, or the an- 
cient systems of Hindoo theology. It is true, in- 
deed, that the particular critical arguments, the 
alleged historic discrepancies and so forth, on 
which this author founds his conclusion—are for 
the most part, not original ; most of them having 
been insisted on before, both in Germany, and 
especially in our own country during the Deisti- 
eal: controversies of the preceding century. His 
idea of myths, however, may be supposed origi- 
nal; and he is very welcome to it. For of all 
the attempted solutions of the great problem, 
this will be hereafter regarded as, perhaps, the 
most untenable. Gibbon, in solving the same 
problem, and starting in fact from the same 
axioms,—for he too endeavored to account for 
the intractable phenomeon from natural causes 
alone,—assigned, as one cause, the reputation of 
working miracles, the reality of which he denied; 
but he was far too cautious to decide whether the 
original founders of Christianity had pretended to 
work miracles, and had been evabled to cheat the 
world into the belief of them, or whether the 
world had been pleased universally to cheat it- 
self into that belief. He was far too wise to tie 
himself to the proof that in the most enlightened 
period of the world’s history—amidst the strong- 
est contrarieties of national and religious feel- 
ing—amidst the bitterest bigotry of millions in 
behalf of what was old, and the bitterest con- 
tempt of millions for all that was new—amidst 
the opposing forces of ignorance and prejudice on 
the one hand and philosophy and scepticism on 
the other—amidst all the persecutions which at- 
tested and proved these hostile feelings on the 
part of the bulk of mankind—and above all, in 
the short space of thirty years (which is all that 
Dr. Strauss allows himself,)—Christianity cou/d 
be thus deposited, like the mythology of Greece 
or Rome! ‘These, he knew, were very gradual 
and silent formations ; originating in the midst 
of a remote antiquity and an unhistoric age, dur- 
ing the very infancy and barbarism of the races 
which adopted them, confined, be itremembered, 
to those races alone; and displaying, instead of 
the exquisite and symmetrical beauty of Christ- 
ianity, those manifest signs of gradual accretion 


| which were fairly to be expected; im the varie- 


| ties of the deposited or irrupted substances—in 


} 


}monstrous forms of credulous reason, incredulous | 


‘faith, metaphysical mysticism, even Christian 


| * . - 
|Pantheism—so many varieties of which have | 


|sprung out of the incubation of German rational- 
ism and German philosophy upon the New Tes- 
tament. The advocates of these systems, after 
adopting the most formidable of the above para; 
| doxes of infidelity, and (notwithstanding the fre- 
| quent boast of originality) depending mainly on 
ithe same objections, and defending them by the 
| very same critical arguments||, delude themselves 
| with the idea that they have bat purified and em- 
|balmed Christianity ; not aware that they have 
| first made amummy of it. They are so greedy 
lof paradox, that they. in fact, aspire to be Chris- 
i tians and infidels at the same time. Proclaiming 
ithe miracles of Christianity to be i/usrons of im- 
jagination or mythical legends,—the inspiration of 
jeven ‘* A’sop’s Fables ;’’ rejecting the whole of 
that supernatural element with which the only 
records which can tell us anything about the 
matter are full; declaring’its whole history so 
| uncertain that the ratio of truth to error must be 
' . v se SyS- 
PPB bt PES Hy RS Fea 
ily the only words We hnow whict caf expose 
|our sense of their absurdity—in a most edifying 
| vein about the divinity of Chr.stianity, and to re- 
|veal to us its érue glories. ‘‘Christ,”’ says 
| Strauss, “‘ is not an individual, but an ¢dea ; that 
is to say, humanity. Inthe human race behold 
the God-made man! behold the child of the visi- 
ble virgin and the invisible Father !—that is, of 
matter and of mind; behold the Saviour, the 
Redeemer, the Sinless One; behold him who 
dies, who is raised again, who mounts into the 
heavens! Believe in this Christ! In his death, 
his resurrection,man is justified before God !’"4 
. a . * . . * 








pilers of the evangelic records as inventing all 


| lieving their own delusions, or that their state- 
jments have been artfully corrupted or uncon- 
|sciously disguised, till Christ and his Apostles 
jare as effectually transformed and travestied as 
| these dreamers are pleased to imagine, with what 
consistency can we believe any thing certain 
amidst so many acknowledged fictions insepara- 
|bly incorporated with them! If A has told B 
|truth once and falsehood fifty times, (wittingly 


| gends? 


| 
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| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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|W 


pa have ie 
consider the s 


the diffracted appearance of various parts—in the 
very weather stains, so to speak, which mark 
the whole mass 

That the prodigious aggregate of miracles 


ad mW" . m ) . . . . 
which the New Testament asserts, would, if [ence shal! have more effectually convinced the | be caught in cherishing an opin 


fabulous, pass unchallenged, elude all detection, 
and baffle all scepticism,—collect in the course 
of a few years energetic and zealous assertors of 
their reality, in the heart of every vivilized and 
almost every barbarous community, and in the 
course of three centuries, change the face of the 
world and destroy every other myth which fairly 
came in contact with it.—who but Dr. Strauss 
can believe’ Was there no Dr. Strauss in those 
days! None to question and detect, as the pro- 
cess went on, the utter baselessness of these le- 
Was all the world doting—was even 
the perscuting world asleep! Were all mankind 
resolved on befooling themselves? Are men 
wont thus quietly to admit miraculous preten- 
sions, whether they be prejudiced votaries of an- 
other system or sceptics as to all! No: wheth- 
er we consider the age, the country, the men as- 
signed for the origin of these myths,-we see the 
futility of the theory. It does not aecount even 
for their invention, much Jess for their success. 
ve see that if any mythology 
inated at all, 








% 
Messiah the 2 
or the hatred of all Jewish Messiahs, which the 
Gentiles conld not but have felt. The Christ of- 
fered them, so far from being welcome, was to 
the one a ‘stumbling block’ and to the other 
‘foolishness’ ; and yet he conquered the preju- 
dices of both. 

Let us suppose a parallel myth—if so we may 
abuse the name. Let us suppose the son of some 
Canadian carpenter aspiring to be a moral teach- 
er, but neither working nor pretending to work 
miracles ; as much hated by his countrymen as 








| Jesus Christ was hated by his, and both he and 


Whether, then, we regard the original com- | 


his countrymen as much hated by gll the civilized 
world beside, as were Jesus Christ and the Jews; 


| let us further suppose him forbidding his follow- 
that Paulus or Strauss rejects, or sincerely be- | 


ers the use of all force in prepagating his doc- 
trines, and then Jet us calculate the probability of 
an unnoticed and accidental deposit, in thirty 
short years, of a prodigious accumulation avout 
these simple facts, of supernatural but universal- 


| ly accredited fables ; these legends escaping de- 


or unwittingly,) what can induce B to beheve | 


|that he has any reason to believe A in that only 
time in which he does believe him, unless he 


| i 
| knows the same truth by evidence quite indepen- 


|deut of A, and for which he is not indebted to 
|him at all? 
| knowledge the futility of attempting to educe any 
|eertain historic fact, however meagre, or any 
idoctrine whether intelligible or obscure, from 
| documents nine tenths of which are to be rejected 
jas a tissue of absurd fictions? Or why shall we 
| not fairly confess that, for aught we can tell, the 
|whole is a fiction? 
| amount of historic fact which these men affect to 
| leave, it is obviously a matter of the most trivial 
importance whether we regard the whole Bible 
as absolute fiction or not. Whether an obscure 
Galilean teacher, who taught a moral system 


lived or not ; and whether we are to add another 
name to those who have enunciated the elemen- 


ment. Upon their principles we can clearly know 
tre of a vast mass of fictions, the invisible nucleus 


| times more, therefore, do we respect those, as 
|both more honest and more logical, who, on 
similar grounds, openly reject Christianity alto- 
gether ; and regard the Sox Testament, and 


‘* Tliad,’’? or Virgil’s ‘* Adneid.” 


or ethical, may remain in a book which certain- 
ly gives ten falsehoods for one truth, and welds 
both together in inextricable confusion, 


labor, and amidst infinite uncertainties, extract 
either truth ‘‘ as old as the creation,’ and as 


dred years in mythical obscurity, is unhappily 
lost azain the moment it is discovered, in the in- 
finitely deeper darkness of the philosophy of 
Hegel and Strauss; who in vain 
gasp out, in articulate language, the still latent 
mystery of the Gospel! Hegel, in his last 
hours, is said to have said,—and if he did not 
say, he ought w have said,—‘‘ Alas! there is 
but one man in all Germany who understands 
my doctrine,—and he dues not understand it!” 
Aud yet, by his account, Hegelianism and Chris- 
tianity, ‘* in their highest results,’”’ [language, 
as usual, felicitously obscure,] ‘‘ are one.’’— 
Both, therefore, are, alas! now for ever lost. 


That great problem—to account for the origin 
and establishment of Christianity in the world, 
with a denial at the same time of its miraculous 
pretensions—a problem, the fair solution of which 
is obviously incumbent on infidelity—has necessi- 
tated the most gratuitous and even contradictory 
hypotheses, and may safely be said still to pre- 
sent as hard a knot as ever. The favorite hypo- 
thesis, recently, has been that of Strauss— 
quently re-modified and re-adjusted indeed by 
himself—that Christianity is a myth, or collec- 
tion of myths—that is, a conglomerate (as geolo- 
gists would say) of a very slender portion of 
















Should we not, then, at once ac- | 


tection or suspicion as they accumulated, and 
suddenly laying hold in a few years of myriads of 
votaries in all parts of both worlds, and in three 
centuries uprooting and destroying Christianity 
and all opposing systems! How long will it be 
before the Swedenborgian, or the Mormonite, or 
any such pretenders, will have similiar success ? 
Have there not been a thousand such, and has 
any one of them had the slightest chance against 
systems in possession,—against the strongly root- 


| ed prejudices of ignorance and the Argus-eyed 


For certainly, as to the| 


which may have been as good (we can never | 
know from such corrapt documents that it was as | 
good) as that of Confucius, or Zoroaster, ever | 


} 


tary truths of ethics, is really of very little mo- | 


| 


} 


| 


German infidels, on the other hand, with infinite | 


| 


| 














investigations of scepticism? But all these were 
opposed to the pretensions of Christianity ; nor 
can any one example of at all similar sudden suc- 
cess be alleged, except in the case of Mahomet ; 
and to that the answer is brief. The history of 
Mahomet is the history of a conqueror—and his 
logic was the logic of the sword. 

In spite of the theory of Strauss, therefore, not 
less than that of Gibbon, the old and ever recur- 
ring difficulty of giving a rational account of the 
origin and establishment of Christianity still pre- 
sents itself for solution to the infidel, as it always 
has done, and, we venture to say, always will do. 
It is an insoluble phenomenon, except by the ad- 
mission of the facts of the New ‘lestament.— 
‘The miracles,’ says Butler, ‘are a satisfactory 
account of the events, of which no other satisfacto- 
ry account can be given; nor any account at all, 


nothing about him, except that he is in the cen- | but what is imaginary merely and invented.’ 


In the meantime, the different theories of un- 


of a huge conglomerate of myths. A thousand | belief mutually refute one another; and we may 


plead the authority of one against the authority 
of another. ‘Those who believe Strauss believe 
both the theory of imposture and the theory of 
illusion improbable ; and those who believe in 


speak of it, exactly as they would of Homer’s| the theory of imposture believe the theory of 

‘A Such men, | myths improbable. 
consistently enough, trouble themselves not at all | glad to think, are quite in the judgment they 
in ascertaining what residuum of truth, historical | form of one another. 


And both parties, we are 





* So far as we have any knowledge from history, this must 


The | have been the case ; and Gibbon fully admits and insists up- 


onit. Indeed, no infidel hypothesis can afford to do with- 
out the virtues of the early Christians in accounting for the 
success of the falsehoods of Christianity. Hard alternatives 
of a wayward hypothesis ! 


+ Was there ever in truth a man who could read the ap- 


universal as human reason,— Or truth which, al- | peals of Paul to his converts, and doubt either that the let- 
ter being hidden from the world for eighteen hun- | ters were real or that the man was in earnest? We scarce- 


ly venture to think it. 

t The possible implication of Christianity with distant re- 
gions of the universe, and the dim hints which scripture 
seems to throw out as to such implication, are beautifully 


endeavor to | treated in the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Chalmer’s ‘Astronomical 


Discourses ;’? and we need not tell the reader of Butler how 
much he insists upon similar considerations. 

§ It is, as we shall see, the avowed axiom of Strauss ; he 
even acknowledges, that if it be not true, he would not think 
it worth while to discredit the history of the Evangelists ; 
that is, the history must be discredited, because he has re- 
solved that a miracie is an impossibility ! 

|| The main objection, both with the old and the new 
forms of infidelity, is, that against the miracles ; the main 
arguments with both, those which attempt to show their 
antecedent impossibility ; and criticism directed against 
the credulity of the records which contain them. The prin- 
cipal difference is, that modern infidelity shrinks from the 
coarse imputation of fraud and imposture on the founders of 
Christianity and prefers the theory of il/usion or myth to 
that of deliberate fraud. But with this exception, which 
touches only the personal character of the founders of Chris- 
tianity, the case remains the same. The same postulates 
und the same arguments are made to yield substantially the 
same conclusion. For, all that is supernatural in Christiani- 
ty and all credibility in its records, vanish equally on either 
assumption. Nor is even the modern mode of interpreting 
many of the miracles (as illusions or legends) unknown to 
the elder infidelity ; only it more consistently felt that nei- 
ther the one theory nor the other, could be trusted to alone. 
Velis et remis was its motto. 

7 Such is Quinet’s brief statement of Strauss’s mystico- 
mythical Christianity, founded on the ian phillsophy,. 
For a fuller, we dare not say a more intelligible, account of 
it in Strauss’s own words, and the metaphysical mysteries 
on which it depends, the reader may consult Dr. Beard’s 
translation ;~pp. 44, 45. of his Ewsay entitled ‘ 
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ORDER OF EDUCATION. 


The following remarks from the first article in 
the November number of the Christian Examiner, 


on in all our schools. 


tion become greatly modified by this change in 
the state of haman philosophy and logic. The 
dryness of detail in every branch of study will 


pil the connection uf each subject with the great 
plan of God’s government, and man’s duty. The 
aversion which many learners feel towards all 
things now taught in schools will be avoided, by 


branches as suit the natural tastes of all, and give 
each an opportunity to exercise his special pow- 
ers. As the sciences begin more powerfully to 
assert their claim upon the attention of men, it 
will be perceived that the objects of primary ed- 
ucation are not attained when we have taught 
the child his mother tongue, the application of 
arithmetic to money getting, and of geography to 
commerce ; neither are the obj 
ate course attained when the student has added 
to his English grammar some knowledge of other 
tongues, to his arithmetic a little of other mathe- 
matics, and to all a little drilling upon logie and 
rhetoric. In proportion as ‘‘the advancement of 
science’’ is made an object of care, we shall nat- 
urally seek to cultivate in our children habits and 
powers of reasoning. Neither of these were 
taught in our old common school system. Even 
now, there are few means employed to cultivate 
the perceptive powers ; it seems to be forgotten, 
bythose in charge of our schools,that, before we rea- 
son,we must have facts to reason upon. Colburn’s 
First Lessons is undoubtedly one of the best of all 
possible school-books ; yet, in the hands of many 
teachers, it becomes an occasion of great injury 
to the scholar. In developing the reasoning 
power of children at the age of ten or twelve, 
it succeeds beyond all praise; but when the 








is modelled on the same plan, what can we ex- | 
pect of the child, but that he will become confused | 
and bewildered by attempting to imitate its se- 
vere introspective analysis, wearied and disgust- | 








-jeeedingly frightened. 
Strauss, He- 


led with study, and thus grow up without learn-| 
jing even to reason? As to observation, there is | 


heresy. 
covery. 


is fall of sound thought, and ought to be acted up-! tring, 


1 


- 
<< 


nesses and affections? 


_Is it orthodox to believe that there is “such a 
distinction’’ in the divine nature as lays the foun- 
dation for using the pronouns, I, thou, he, by 


these distinctions respectfully ? 


Is it orthodox to believe that there are three 
classes or sets of attributes, inhering into the one 


spiritual nature ! 


Is it orthodox to believe the eternal generation 
of the Son, as an essential part of the true doc- 


trine?t 


Is it absolutely necessary to orthodoxy to be- 
lieve that the statements of the Bible are designed 
to teach us anything metaphysically of the na- 


ture of God? 


Is it essential to orthodoxy, to believe that the 


I am much alarmed too by another dis- 
I find the reviewers speak with t 
confidence of the orthodox doctrine of the 
ty. Ido most honestly wish to receive the doc- 
But the reviewers themselves differ on 
the point: all agree that the doctrine is funda- 
Hence, also, will the course of liberal educa-| mental—but disagree from each other as much 
as from Dr. B. as to what the doctrine is. 
frightens me: for it leaves mein the terrible 
doubt, whether I have ever known what the doc- 
be relieved by making more manifest to the pu-| trine really is ; and whether I have not been be- 
lieving error and heresy all my life. I am de- 
termined that I will believe the orthodox doctrine 
if I can find out what it is. 
myself to you, in the hope of relief. Hasten to 
introducing into the course of instruction such| the aid of a suffering brother, who must be, who 
will be orthodox. 
What is the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity? 

Is it orthodox to believe that there are three 
beings, and that the unity of God is a social uni- 


I therefore address 


Is it orthodox to believe that there are three 
personalities, three distinct wills, consciousnesses 
and affections; these inhering in one and the 
of a collegi-| same substance! 

Is it orthodox to believe that.there are three 
persons, and not three distinct wills, conscious- 


representations of the Bible were designed to 


scholar begins to study it at the age of six or sev- |teach, or do actually teach anything as to the 
en, and when all the other teaching in the school | interior nature of God, or the interior construc. 


tion of his spiritual being ? 


May a man ask these questions without being 


branded with that fearful name, Sabellian? 


Did any man ever read the writings of Sabel- 


lius? 
Do answer these questions speedily. 


|no pretence of cultivating the eye or ear, Some years since, I adopted some ‘‘New Haven 


jexcept through the alphabet and perchance a views,” but I suffered so much in my reputation 
But when the advancement of sci-| for orthodoxy, that I determined never more to 
ion infected with 
I should dread, 


| few maps. 


| world of the importance of studying the works of | 


the slightest taint ot heresy. 


\the all-wise Builder of the universe, it will be | therefore, the possibility of making a mistake in 


seen that the eye is the first thing to be} 
leducated. The first indication of intellect} 
that the infant gives is in tracing with its| 
eye the outline of things; the second is in the| 
{recognition of objects which it has before seen. 


etry and natural history are the proper branches 
(of learning for the young child? Children can 
ordinarily be taught to name all the plants of 
common occurrence in their neighborhoed, to 
tell all the most common birds, and even insects, 
and to recognize them all in drawings, before | 
they can by any painstaking be taught to count | 
twenty. The fondness of a child for flowers and | 
: birds, for animals, for pictures and music, is pro- | 
| verbial. 
timation of Nature, we teach it to consider inter- 
‘est in the works of God childish, and shut it up 
in a close room, out of the sight of nataral. o 
| ject: udy the multiplication table, ordearn: 




















he fi of all; for nei Oo 
which offices is it well adapted. It probably oe- 
cupies this promment place from being consider- 
ed the most practically useful science. But it 
‘enjoys this reputation wndeservedly. While 
arithmetic is applicable only to direct questions | 
\of numbers, and may all be comprehended in 
about a dozen rules, geometry through its culture 
of the e¥e and judgment, botany and zoology, 
through their exercise of the powers of observa- | 
tion and comparison, befit the scholar in every | 
possible department of ‘life, mechanical, agrieul- | 
}tural, or commercial. Even upon the marrow | 
ground of utility, therefore, must the present | 
course of education be changed. Physical sci- | 
ences must come before the mathematical, and / 
geometry before arithmetic. Taking a higher | 
view of education, as preparing a child of man to | 
live as a child of God, it becomes still more evi- | 
dent, that the first intellectual training should | 
‘aim to form the habit of listening to the word of| 
God by which all things are created. As to the 
question of choice among physical sciences, the 
order of nature gives safe indications. First 
teach a child concerning those things in which | 
he is interested. ‘This brings zoology, botany, 
music, and geometry first in the order of time. 
And these may well occupy all the study hours, 
(which should be few,) in the first three years of 
‘schooling. Daily singing, and instruction in the | 
jart of distinguishing birds and insects by their | 
| notes, might constitute, at first, the musical tui- 
jtion. ‘The names of plants, grouped in natural | 
| families, illustrated by good drawings, and in 
|summer by fresh specimens, with simple lessons 
upon the characters of the families and the phys- 
wlogy of vegetation, would constitute the botan- 
ical course. The instruction in zoology might 
be the same. In geometry, the ‘Introduction 
translated from Prussian Text-Books’’ affords 
excellent models for teachers. We would also 
include elementary drawing of outlines. Three 
years spent in this way, say from the age of five 
to eight, would prepare the scholar with a basis 
of facts for future reasoning, and he would 
enter with more understanding and ability up- 
on the abstractions of arithmetic and grammar, 
avd the sweeping generalities of geography.— 
Ihe last named study would be rendered es- 
pecially interesting, after such a preparation for 
understanding something of the plants and ani- 
mals of foreign lands. We are aware that the 
change from the present course of study in the 
primary schools to that which we have now 
marked out, is not likely to be sepeedily made. 
Nevertheless, there have been, of late years, some 
approaches towards it. Musis and drawing, and 
elementary geometry, have been introduced in 
many schoo!s with great success. Botany and 
zoology ought to follow, and, doubtless, at some 
day will. Out of them natural theology must 
flow, as from a fountain. 











SENSIBLE ADVICE IN REPLY TO AN 
ENTERTAINING LETTER. 


Appended to a critique of the “Criticus Critico- 
rum,’’—which we noticed last week, in the Inde- 
pendent, we find the following,—all of which speaks 
for itself. We call special attention to the answer 
of the Editor, and the theological progress it indi- 
Are we not all coming on to the right 
ground ? 


‘*In this connection, we insert the following 
letter from ‘a country minister.’ The only way 
in which we can help him out of his dilemma is, 
by recommending him to live according to the 
simple facts of the Gospel, and leave the rest to 
be settled by the wrangling critics and review- 
ers. The mere fact that so many theories of 
the Trinity are held, by men of acknowledged 
orthodoxy, shows that there is no one metaphy- 
sical doctrine of the nature of God, in this res- 
pect, the belief of which is essential to sound- 
ness in the faith :’’ ; 


Mr. InpePenpeNT :—I am a country minister, 
and therefore cannot be supposed to be vrofound- 
ly versed in theology. But I have fallen in with 

r. Bushnell’s book, and read it with much 
pleasure till 1 also happened to fall in with some 
of his reviewers; whose critiques have been 
sent to us country ministers, gratis, that our 
darkness might thus be benevolently taken away. 
Since reading these able works, I have been ex- 
I dare not read the ~ 
it. But 


cates. 
























any more, lest | should be convinced by 


40% 







this matter. 





Do put a speedy termination to my 
SUSPENSE. 


[We have received from England an exceed- 
Does not Nature herself thus teach us that geom- | ingly pertinent and well-seasoned little pamphlet, 
written by Elihu Burritt, full of information, on 


the subject of ‘Ocean Penny Postage.” 


It is 


accompanied by a letter, bearing great import- 


ance, from 


the President of the Manchester 


Chamber of Commerce, recommending the pro- 


ject. 


As an instance of the ingenuity with 





RIGHT OF PROPERTY IN SLAVES. 
{From the Report of Congregational Ministers.| 


We have incidentally referred above to the 
right of property in slaves, as it would be affect- 
ed by emancipation. The distinct statement ofa 
few general principles—principles which have 
been imptied throughout all this discussion— 
may serve, perhaps, to strengthen our position. 

1. One man has no natural right of property 
in another. This proposition is so nearly self- 
evident, that no argument can be necessary in 
support of it, and no illustration render it clearer. 

2. As one man has no natural right of proper- 
ty in another, neither can he acguire that right, 
so that the possession shall be unqualified and 
absolute, or a perfect ownership. The only 
mode in which we may acquire it a¢ all, except 
in the case of punishment for crime, is by _pur- 
chase or gift from the real owner—as when one 
man sells or surrenders to another his own time, 
liberty, skill and strength. But ‘‘the things of 
a man” which he may not justly sell or relin- 

uish, cannot justly be bought or taken from him. 
‘hus the rights of conscience, the responsibili- 
ties of a soul made in the image of God, freedom 
to do right and to refuse to do wrong, the capa- 
city of improvement, the obligations of religion, 
are not disposable possessions. He who wrests 
them from another, as well as he who voluntari- 
ly resigns them, violates the laws of the kingdom 
of heaven. No man may sell them or in any 
way part with them ; no man may buy them or 
in any way take them from another. They are 
inalienable. Now, if slavery were the result of 
a contract, the fact would relieve it, in some de- 
gree, of its enormity ; but even then, the contract 
would be void; inasmuch as it takes from the 
slave what no one has a right either to sell or to 
purchase, to give or to receive. But slavery, in- 
stead of being the result of a contract, has its or- 
igin in arbitrary power, and is maintained by the 
continued exercise of that power. 

3, The principles of natural right and justice 
are universal and immutable. ‘They are modifi- 
ed by no circumstances which man can control, 
and subject to no exceptions which he may 
choose. Theycanbe violated with impunity by 
no earthly power. They apply to men organized 
in society, acting through institutions and laws 
and acted upon by them, with the same force and 
to the same extent as to separate individuals ; 
that which is contrary to those principles and for- 
bidden by them in the one case being equally con- 
trary to them and forbidden by them in the oth- 
er. It hence follows, that if one man has no na~- 
jtural right of property in another, the state, or 
| body politic, has no such right ; and, therefore, 
that the assumption of that right in the form of 
constitutions and Jaws by which men are taken 
and declared to be property, is an unrighteous 
usurpation. 

4. But as no society is organized upon pure 
principles of Right and Justice, and the wisest 
human legislation is but an approximation, more 
or less distant, to Perfect Law a question arises 
as to the extent to which allegiance is due to the 
state when its requirements, asin the case of 
laws enforcing slavery, are “4nifestly founde« in 
injustice. We »~Wer this question, without 
scruple, hv .*¥Ig, that it is the duty of those 
whe *y their position, or subject to such require- 











which rhyme is made to subserve the interests of | Rents, to submit to them only as far as is neces- 


Yet, instead of following this plain in-! an Economical and Social Reform, we quote 


following verses, appended to this *~*" 


~ 


. grein oh a meee > Be 
por eh, Borel eee 
Merchandise upon the shore ; 
Land and houses, sheep and oxen, 
Corn in granaries and fields ; 
All that giveth ease or pleasure, 


Or to man subsistance yields. 


Uncle John has many children, 
Scattered widely here and there, 
And the language that he speaketh 
It is spoken everywhere. 
Wheresoever foot hath trodden, 
There the sons of Uncle John 
Travel, trade, and preach the Gospel, 
Earnest workers every one. 


On the burning plains of India, 
In the far-off South Sea isles, 
’Mid the sand-waste, where but rarely 
Bright the green oasis smiles ; 
In the forest dark and pathless, 
On the prairie without bound, 
Ocean, lake, and rushing river, 
Are these sons of Britain found. 


Torrid, temperate, or frigid, 
Be the climate what it may, 
Daring dangers, overcoming 
Difficulties, there are they. 
Savage creatures yield unto them, 
Or before their steps retire ; 
Nought can damp their spirit’s ardor, 
Nought their energies can tire. 


Uncie Joun, he hath a brother, 
Younger, yet a well-grown man, 
In the west he is located, 
And his name is JONATHAN , 
And he, too, has many children, 
Roaming some o’er all the earth ; 
Many more are fixed and settled 
Round about their place of birth. 


Sturdy fellers of the forest, 
Sturdy tillers of the land, 

Ploughers of the deep, and hunters 
*Mid those regions wild and grand, 
Whiere the red man built his wigwam, 

Many thousand miles away 
From the track of the “ pale faces,” 
Who now daily pass that way. 


UncLe’s ships are ever passing 
And re-passing o’er the wave, 
And our yearning hearts do ever 
Tidings of the absent crave— 
News of relatives who travel, 
Of the friends afar who dwell ; 
We would know how fare they, feel they, 
How they prosper—ill or well. 


Greetings e’er should pass between us, 
And the heart’s fond interchange ; 
But, alas! we’re needy, therefore 
Distant must our thoughts estrange ; 
And the white-winged heralds, as they 
Plough the waves to either shore, 
Must be dumb unto the many 
Watchess, desolate and poor. 


UncLE Joun ! do send the letters 
By your ships that go and come ; 
Friends abroad would fain be writing 
Unto anxious friends at home : 
We would wish the absent loved ones 
In our joys and woes to share ; 
Send them for a penny, UNCLE! 
It is all we have to spare. 


Free as air, and free as sunshine, 
Intercourse *twixt man and man 

Should be rendered, howe’er sundered ; 
You can do it, UNCLE, can / 

Will, we know it ; see how smiling 
Is your face, the while we pray 

You, with hands in pockets, asking— 
Caleulating—will it pay ? 


Will it pay ? why, Uncie! Uncie! 
Can you doubt it ? look at home ; 

See how, from all parts, your mail-bags 
Daily weightier become : 

Hear how all your children bless you 
For the boon they here enjoy ; 

Oh, extend it o’er the waters, 
And our eager pens employ ! 


Will it pay ? why, fifty letters 
Will be sent instead of one :— 
Fifty pence for one poor shilling, 
Think of that, good UncLs Jonn ! 
Think, too, how ’twill foster commerce, 
And all friendly ties increase, 
Binding nation unto nation 
In the bonds of Love and Peace. 


England, Fed. 3, 1848. 
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sary for the integrity and peace of the state. As’ 
overt resistance would be insurrectionary and ‘se- 
ditious, so ‘patient and uncomplaining ji 
cence would be inconsistent with the law of love 
“ d with the spirit of that religion which 
tes<*?deliverance ‘to the captives,’’ and 
office it is to “‘break every yyoke”’ bu 

~ » es : ; “Tae . - . . . _ 
that the idea of a statemS-one 1 
another. ious, thoughtfal, and good. 
have always a vision of an order of 5) 
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deed, that vision is common to man. Every 
where the idea of society is above the reality, 
and is prophetic of change and improvement.— 
Now, it is clearly incumbent on all, while sub- 
mitting, by a moral necessity, and to the extent 
of that necessity, to imperfect institutions and un- 
| just and oppressive laws, to use their utmost ex- 
/ertions to improve those institutions and change 
‘those laws ; endeavoring to make the fact corres- 
| pond to the-idea of a state, to bring its spirit and 
life into harmony with the abstract principles of 
| Right and Justice. 

It is therefore, the duty of the people of Unit- 
ed States to submit to the laws of the land in 
their recognition and support of slavery, so far 
and only so far as the integrity and peace of the 
state require such submission; while itis de- 
manded of them by all the principles of justice 
and humanity, and by every attribute of God, to 
use all peaceful means in their power to annul 
those laws, and thus to redeem their fellow-mena 
in bondage from that condition of degradation 
and cruelty in which they are held as property, 
and bought and sold like brutes. 

We do not deny, but acknowledge the legal 
right of property in slaves. We admit that ‘‘that 
is property”’ for the time being ‘‘ which the law 
declares to be property.”” We would not coun- 
sel interference with the siave-holders in their 
exercise of this right as it exists. But we assert 
that all laws sanctioning or upholding slavery 
and giving to man property in man, are contrary 
to justice and humanity and in direct violation of 
the precepts of Christianity ; and that, on this 
account, it is the duty of all good citizens in all 
parts of the country, and especially of the profes- 
sed disciples of Christ, to demand their immedi- 
ate abrogation. We cannot doubt that this is the 
sentiment of a large majority of the people of the 
United States, nor that it is daily spreading, and 
acquiring intensity and strength ; nor, still fur- 
ther, that it is destined, at no remote period, to 
render slavery as universally odious as it is man- 
ifestly unjust. If we are not to be disappointed 
in this expectation, and if loss of property ensues 
from its fulfilment to those whose accumulations 
are in the bones and sinews and blood of their 
fellow-men, they will suffer only that which is 
incident to all property held under laws that are 
lable to be changed at the discretion of the sover- 
eign power ; and they will have no more claim 
to indemnity on the score of justice, than that 
which may be urged in behalf of those who, from 
a like cause, may suffer depreciation or total loss 
of any other species of property. 

Yet, if it should be made to appear. that the 
abolition of slavery would be followed by great 
loss and general distress in that part of the coun- 
try where the institution is established, the prin- 
ciples of the gospel would demand that the other 
and stronger parts should share a burden. thus 
created, and imposed by regard tothe common 
good and in obedience to the dictates of humani- 
ty and religion ; nor can it fora moment be ques- 
tioned that the people of the free States would 
cheerfully and with large liberality co-operate 
with their brethren of the slave States in reme- 
dying the inconveniences and alleviating the pe- 
cuniary evils which might be the temporary re- 
sult of emancipation. 

But while avowing this opinion we do not hes- 
itate to declare our belief, that, instead of pecu- 
niary loss and other disadvantages, the abolition 
of slavery would be followed by an increase of 
wealth, thrift, general intelligence, and comfort, 
throughout the slave States. The path of jus- 
tice and mercy is not a way of darkness, but “‘like 
the shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.”? Sterility, want, anarchy 
and crime have never been the consequences, 
amongst any people, of loyalty to God and su- 
preme devotion to the principles of righteousness; 
on the contrary, fealty to God and for the 
rights of his children,—especially of the weak, 








ignorant, and defenc —surely* bring with 
them, both by the general laws ot the world and 
the special dispensations of heaven, the best bless- 


ings that fall to the lot of man in the social state. 


‘We do not here go into the question of the re- 
lations which sri gubeiet popmoen, Suess and 
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enough in the country to devise, and power 
enough to execute, measures for the equal advan- 

of both ; and that,—whether by apprentice- 
ship, by voluntary colonization, or by labor for 
wages, we do not presume to determine the pre- 
cise mode—in our judgment, the slaves, when 


set free, will be less burdensome, and a cause of 


less perplexity and trouble to the white inhabi- 
tants of the slave-holding States, than they are, 
while, as at present, in a condition of bondage. 
It is not, however, on any economical grounds 
that we urge emancipation. We cannot fail to 
take a higher and broader view of the subject.— 
We rest our demand on the inviolable laws of 
Justice, on the eternal principles of Humanity, 
on the irreversible dictates of Religion in the 
soul, and on the Revelation by Jesus Christ of 
the perfect will of God. [Brices. 
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THE TEST OF INSPIRATION. 


In that very attractive, yet often sophistical 
book, Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, the inspi- 
ration of the prophets and apostles is represented 
as specifically the same with the divine influences 
that are proffered to all men, and experienced by 
every prepared and waiting spirit. To like pur- 
pose is much of the religious musing and preach- 
ing of our own land and day. ‘‘ God has not,” 
it is said, ‘* exhausted his spirit upon the earlier 
ages. Every one endcwed with lofiy sentiment, 
commanding wisdom or keen foresight, stands on 
the same plane with the psalmists, seers and 
evangelists of the scriptures ; and every true and 
good man has his share of the spiritual gifts typi- 
fied by the coals from the altar under the earlier, 
and the tongues of fire under the later dispensa- 
tion.”’ These are propositions which we cannot 
gainsay. All inspiration is identical in its source. 
We believe that the divine spirit is always wait- 
ing at the soul’s portals. The Christian lyrist of 
the nineteenth century draws kindling thoughts 
from the same fountain with David and Asaph. 
The devout seeker after the will of God, the self- 
consecrated preacher of righteousness, partici- 
pates in the same spirit of truth, which was pro- 
mised to our Lord’s disciples on the eve of his 
departure. The clear insight into the nearer or 
more distant future, the view of impending de- 
clension or calamity, or of the ultimate triumph 
of truth and love, vouchsafed to the greatest and 
best of our own time, is as truly an opening of | 

the divine mind to the human, as were the visi- 
ons of Isaiah and Ezekiel. Nor can we doubt 
that intimations are sometimes divinely given 
with regard to specific events affecting the future 
of the individual, or of those whose well-being is 
identified with his own. In what, then, exists 
the pre-eminence of prophets and apostles' To 
this question various answers might be given; 
but, for our present purpose, it may suffice to re- 
fer to the miracles wrought in attestation of their 
messages. These miracles, as seems to us, 
must have made them more confident than we 
can be, not indeed of the reality of divine influ- | 
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pied by foreign immigrants. 
we rejoice to welcome to our shores and to bet- 


other lands ; but it is a fact which gives a new 
character and importance to some of our first so- 
cial duties. On some other occasion we shall 
refer to other points. We will now speak only 
of the relief of the poor. 
How much the number of the poor is increased, 
and how much their character is changed, may 
be seen from the increase of beggars. They are 
in every street, and at every door; and this is 
only one indication of the increase of destitution. 
In some way relief must be provided. ‘The poor 
and sick and miserable, whatever the cause, can- 
not be left to die unheeded and unfriended in the 
midst of our abundance. A few years ago, a 
few benevolent societies were sufficient to sup- 
ply the most pressing wants of this class; but 
these instrumentalities are no longer competent 
to meet the growing exigencies of Pauperism. 
It is felt by those best acquainted with the 
subject, that there should be some general plan 
and concert in the benevolent action of the city. 
There are not less than thirty or forty organised 
benevolent societies. They cross each other’s 
track. There can be no wise distribution of aid. 
An importunate beggar gets help from half a 
dozen societies, while the modest and unpresum- 
ing may be passed over by all. 
The evils resulting from this state of things 
led to an attempt last winter (which, however, 
came to nothing) to_unite these different sucie- 
ties in some concerted action. There was also 
brought before the public, by the society for the 
prevention of Pauperism, a larger and more sys- 
tematic plan, in which existing societies should 
in part be absorbed, while in part,by being united 
with other societies in a general scheme, they 
should be enabled to act with a greater certainty 
of effectively aiding the poor. The Howard 
Benevolent Society might perhaps do what is 
needed, would other societies unite with it; but 
apparently this has not been done. And we are 
strongly persuaded that the better way is at once 
to adopt a new and more enlarged system, 
and to Jeave the smaller associations,as they w'll 
naturally and easily do, to arrange themselves 
in an appropriate place within its field of opera- 
tions. 
The plan proposed has been one which, in its 
essential features has been adopted in Berlin, in 
New York, and in other cities. We will state 
in a few words its leading characteristics. 
Under the supervision of proper officers, the 
whole city might be divided into twenty districts, 
and these districts into two hundred sections. If 


on thé soil it has invaded. In this city, it is 
crowding hard on the native population. Every 
year, street after street is added to those occu- 

We do not object to this. On the contrary, 


ter fortunes, the wretched and the destitute of 


to tell how many hearts have been cheered, how 
much suffering alleviated, how many homes made 
comfortable, how many children saved from ut- 
ter perdition? We cannot conceive of a more 
beneficient charity than that which has sustained 
him in his labors, or a more beneficent work than 
that in which he has been engaged. 





LIBERAL CHRISTIANS. 


We have noticed that some religious journals, 
unfriendly to the progress of our opinions, have 
recently taken decided exceptions to the term 
‘‘Liberal’’ as applied to Unitarians, and manifest 
a disposition to call us to strict account for our 
inconsistency in not exhibiting superior measures 
of the virtue claimed under that title. They are 
ready to criticise us for every violation of the 
spirit, the special possession of which is supposed 
to be assumed with that name. We are glad of 
it. If only the temper of these strictures is not 
censorious, nor jealous, nor partizan, they cannot 
be too frequent or pungent. Let our opponents 
held us to our professions. Let their scrutiny 
follow us to the utmost verge of our boasting. 
Let them continue to pay us,—if they feel that 
justice allows them in it,—the implied compli- 
ment of presuming that our standard of Christian 
Liberality is peculiarly high, and therefore that 
any wide departure from it is, in us, peculiarly 
disgraceful. Let them detect and transfix all 
the weak points in our armor till we are schooled 
to compact and secure every joint. Let them 
expose and condemn every discrepancy between 
our words and deeds,—our pretence of Catholici- 
ty and our narrowness of judgment,—our pleas 
for toleration and our exclusiveness of taste till 
their censorship works out our advancement, and 
from shame if not from principle, every particle 
and vestige of bigotry in us is destroyed. 

Nor would we by any means be understood 
as defying this sort of investigation, on the 
ground that we shall be found blameless. It 
would be stranger indeed, if defects that we are 
manifestly conscious of ourselves, were not dis- 
covered by the vigilance of our opponents. 

A late number of “‘ The Congregativnalist,”’ 
contained an article of this description, written 
in a spirit scarcely at all objectionable, bringing 
a two-fold complaint : first, that we are guilty of 
arrogance in calling ourselves ‘* Liberal Chris- 
tians;’’ and secondly, that not only by the im- 
plication of this language, but by more express 
affirmations we assert that we enjoy a monopoly 
of liberality, while our conduct sometimes con- 
tradicts this profession. 

As to the charge of assumption involved in 
our taking the name of ‘‘Liberal Christians,”’ it 
seems to us the Jeast weighty and least instruc- 
tive part of the criticism. The public probably 
have an impression that enough has been said and 
written about our denominational title. One of 





we adopt the New York system, for each dis- 
trict there would be a district committee of five | 


each section under their charge, and to provide 
the necessary food, fuel, and clothing for distri- 


persons, whose duty would be to find a Visitor for | 


the most encouraging signs pertaining to our po- 
| sition is that so much fauli is found with every 
title applied to us, and so much difficulty is had 


| 


|in getting any title generally accepted which is 


ence in general, but of the super-human origin | bution by the visitors. On the other hand, there | t once descriptive, modest and expressive. We 


of specific communications. But even were it 
not so, miraculous endowments or attestations 
constituted them official personages under the 
divine economy. If they were no more truly in- 
splixa than other MeN m™~. been and are, we 


would be a central office where the district com- 
mittees would meet, and funds be received, and 
general arrangements be decided upon. So much 
for the general plan. 1. A general head. 2. 


Districts and district committees. 3. Sections so 





have an assurance of the geMm..no., of their | 
inspiration, that we can have of no ced 
inspiration apart from miracle. God has sealed 4 
their words as his own, and has thus made them | 
one of his avenues of communication with the 
souls of other men. He equally addresses the 
individual soul through various avenues. He 
sometimes places himself in inffnediate communi- 
ith tho montelor moral nature, and 
breathes suggestions, warnings,thoughts of peace, 
visions of heaven, which can be traced to no 
outward agency. Then again, in the majesty, | 
order arid beauty of nature, he shines in upon the 
soul, bathes it in his own love, and sheds over it 
the consciousness of his fatherly presence and 
protection. Yet again, in the lives of good men | 
he outrays his own moral perfections, and helps 
mould our characters into the forms of excellence 
with which we hold communication. And last, 
though by no means least, he acts upon our con- 
ciences, affections and wills through the attested 
record of his inspiration in the earlier ages. 
Now, admitting to the fullest extent ever 

claimed, the identity of inspiration in all ages, 
may not these marked and labelled inspirations of 
official personages be needed as a test for the ge- 
nuineness of all other divine communications? It 
is certain that the soul has not within itself any 
fixed and definable criterion, by which it ean dis- 
criminate infallibly between the thoughts of God 
and the results of its own unaided faculties. In 
our view, accordance with the written word is 
the only criterion given us. 
test puts the dreams of the wildest fanaticism on 
the same Jevel with the convictions and the in- 
ward consolations and joys of the sober Christian, 
and opens the way for the most reckless excesses 
and the most erratic flights of mysticism. In all 
questions that admit of doubt, we need the testi- 
mony of two independent witnesses. God's spi- 
rit in the written word and the same spirit in the 
individual soul are the two essential witnesses in 
al] matters of truth and study. Neither by itself 
can bear effectual testimony. The scriptures 
without the witness in the soul are a dead letter, 
and what calls itself belief bears only the fruits of 
unbelief. The imagined witness in the soul may 
be fancy, passion or prejudice,—the very spirit 
of Anti-christ. The two must ‘ agree in one,” 
in order that ‘‘ the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.’’ 


| 


veers 








PAUPERISM. 


Increase of Foreign Paupers.—Necessity for some gener- 
al system of relief.—Plan proposed for the prevention 
of Pauperism. 


In our last week’s paper we published the re- 
port of the Howard Benevolent Society. We 
desire to commend it to the attention of our city 
readers, and also at this season when the wants 
of the poor will soon become urgent, to say a 
few words on the subject of Pauperism. 

All our large New England towns are rapid- 
ly undergoing a most important social change. 
From its being silent and gradual, we doubt if 
the extent of it is often appreciated. Boston may 
be taken as the largest example of what we 
mean. Fifty years ago it was thoroughly a New 
England city. The great mass of the people 
was composed of those who were industrious and 
self-relying, who valued education for their chil- 
dren, and abhorred beggary. There were pov- 
erty and trial then as now, but very little of what 
we mean by the word Pauperism. 

But within a few years, a ceaseless tide of for- 
eign immigrants has poured in, recruited from the 
ignorance and wretchedness of Europe. At this 
moment the population of Boston includes 40,000 
foreigners, for the most part Catholics in faith, 
alien to our institutions, ignorant and unused to 
habits of forethought, cleanliness and thrift. It 
is literally the invasion of a foreign power, an 

army of occupation, which has not merely over- 
run the land with the intention of speedily de- 
parting, but has obtained a firm foot-hold 


The denial of this 


small that on the average not more than twenty 
or thirty persons needing aid would be found in 
“am, each section having a visitor of its own, 
Who 18 tied regularly to report what he does 
to the district COMsoe 


| must own to a little surprise that a magnanimous 


| enemy should deem it worth his while, and his 


i 


ammunition, to institute, at this late day, a for- 
mal attack on what is not the thing, but only the 


name of the thing. Almost as much surprized 


| were we, by the objection to the same name | 
| 


when taken as a substitute for ‘* Unitarian,”’ 
urged lately by one of our own correspondents. 
Really, we think our neighbors may dismiss 
their uneasiness Jest we should borrow some eclat 





One essential rule still wedigine, Each vis- 


itor confines his labors to his own section exely. |*°"*- 


sively, and all aid that is given, is given in the \*®ey have no right to take umbrage at it. 


settion where the person aided resides. 
In order that this may be done, every sub- 


et Directory, containing the different sections, and 
the names of the visitors for each section, 
Che practical operation of the system is this: 
A beggar from the North End may apply for re- 
lief at the South End or in South Boston. The 
| person to whom application is made, may be un- 
| able to investigate the case. He finds in his Di- 
‘rectory the section where the applicant lives, and 
the name of the visitor for the section. He gives 
to the applicant a ticket to the visitor, who is 
| bound to examine his case,and attend to his wants. 
| By this method several important results are | 
jsecured. If thoroughly carried out it would 
| nearly do away with street begging, and thus | 
| Save multitudes of children from a life of mendi- | 
jeaney which is ruinous to them. ‘To a greatex- | 
tent it precludes imposture. The condition of | 


ithe poor, generally, becomes known. It secures 


| a personal examination into the wants of those | 
| who apply for aid and a supply of those wants | 
while they exist. 
In carrying such a plan into operation doubt- | 
| less many difficulties would have to be encoun- 
|tered; but, on the whole, we have seen no} 
| method proposed of aiding the poor of a large | 
city, which seems so well fitted to meet the ac- | 
tual condition of things. 
for the Prevention of Pauperism will again bring 


it up for public attention. 





MINISTRY AT LARGE IN SALEM. 

In March, 1847, Mr. John Ball, to use the 
words of his report, ‘‘was called by an act of un- 
usual munificence on the part of a lady and gen- 
tleman of Salem, to the arduous and responsible 
duties of a City Missionary.’’ From that day to 
this he has been laboring with unusual zeal and 
success. His first object wasto obtain employ- 
ment for as many as possible who were in want. 
The next thing was to dispose of idle, and dis- 
obedient boys, by finding places for them out of 
the city. In one case it was not till a sixth or 
seventh place had been provided, that the boy 
would stay, and then he seemed to be doing well. 
In this way more than 70 have been provided 
with employment, and most of them,so far as 
heard from, are doing well. In 1848 an evening 
school was opened which continued five evenings 
in the week with an average attendance of 157 
scholars and 26 teachers. ‘The experiment was 
renewed the next year, four evenings in the week, 
with the average attendance of 198 scholars and 
35 teachers. Both these experiments have been 
eminently successful. Mr. Ball has also taken 
great pains to bring stray children into the Com- 
mon Sunday schools, some of whom had _ never 
before attended either school or church, though 
born of American parents. Parents also have 
been induced to attend church. Mr. Ball has 
visited the public schools in order to induce the 
scholars to form libraries. An evening school 
for girls has been opened. He has taken much 
pains to break up street begging, a practice so 
degrading especially to children. At the sug- 
gestion of a benevolent lady who subscribed lib- 
erally for the purpose, two houses containing 12 
comfortable tenements for poor families have been 
built at a cost of $5500. Many cases of sick- 
ness have been relieved, and the dying have been 
| ensailocted This is but the most raked sum 
mary of what this laborious city missionary has 
been doing. Who will undertake to measure the 
amount of good which he has accomplished, or 





‘ 
| seriber to the association is supplied with a pock- | 


| odious synonyim for infidelity. 


from our appellation—and this for several rea- 


First, by the argumentum ad hominem, 
What 


names betray a more graruious assumiption of 


| superiority than ““Orthodox”’ and ‘Evangelical ?”’ 


Secondly, in our opinion, none of these names 
‘are really objectionable on this ground. 
la sect, not as a boast of what it is, but as a des- 
| ignation of what it would be and ought to be ; it 
does not express an attainment but an aspiratjon ; 
| not something achieved but something desired and 
jattempted. In this light, we regard the origin 
| of all these terms as honorable rather than derog- 
|atory. And when popular usage has established 
them, it betrays a rather sensitive frame to chafe 
at their literal signification. 

Thirdly, whoever is jealous of any supposed 
virtue residing in the phrase *‘ Liberal Christians,”’ 
—as if it had a magic charm in it to attract con- 
verts, just as it is said the name of Democracy 
draws the German and other continental emi- 
grants, into the Democratic party by the inter- 
esting associations that have gathered about the 
name in the Old World, where it signifies what- 
ever is opposed to monarchy,—will do well to 


jremember that, owing to the zealous and faith- 


ful efforts of our antagonists, the name has a 
bad odor, as well asa good, and, like that of 


|“*Free Thinkers,” being originally expressive 
|of a noble trait, has been made to stand as an 


Our Orthodox 


Walsse ths Sesh | neighbors are welcome to all the advantage to 
1 OO y | 


| be derived from prestige. We are content with 
|simple truth. We could, dispense with even this 
jname of Liberal Christians without much reluc- 
tance. We have wished, a thousand times, that 
our body could get along without any name at 
all. Weare strenuous fournone. We are im- 
patient of none. In the long run, a name cannot 
greatly effect the reality. Except as a matter 
| of taste we should apprehend no serious damage 
| from being called after Beelzebub. 

| There is a use that we can make of all stric- 
tures on our methods ; a way of turning even the 
ill-natured carpings of bigotry,—to the nurture 
and replenishment of our liberality, If we sus-. 
pect that there is no occasion for us to raise high- 
er than ever our standard of Christian Catholici- 
ty, we have not yet passed the point of peril. It 
is a righteous rebuke that follows hard after us, 
the moment we sink to sleep on the couch of 
our fancied superiority, or lay aside our vigilance 
under the foolish impression that we ‘: have ap- 
prehended.’’ There are a thousand deceptions 
whereby Liberal Christians may cheat themselves 
out of their privilege, into the exercise of an ex- 
clusive power, and the indulgence of a prejudiced 
temper. The snare is ready for our own feet. 
Very insidious, and very subtle are the tempta- 
tions to uncharitableness that encompass the 
present times, and the present state of theologi- 
eal parties. We are pledged and sworn. We 
want a liberality that shall be able to bear the 
dogmatist’s bitterness, and a toleration that shall 
tolerate the bigot’s asperity—at least long enough 
to soften it. We wanta liberality that shall al- 
low us in holding a sectarian attitude only just 
so long as our heritage of past divisions makes 
it unavoidable, and until the ameliorating tenden- 
cies of a better age permit us to cast it off,—and 
holding it even now only withont a particle of the 
deadly malignity of a sectarian spirit. We want 
a liberality that shall show itself as much in the 
ordinary commerce, and daily ongoings of life, 
as in ecclesiastical and doctrinal discussions ; as 
much in social intercourse as in the church ; as 
much in common conversation and dealing, 9s in 
the pulpit and the religious newspaper / that 
shall pervade all communities, and how gs, and 
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We | 
| suppose any one of them is adopted and worn by | 
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hearts, as a genial presence of generous faith, 
and confiding love, and reconciling peace, lifting 
us into the serene light of unbroken love, and 
the full meagure of God’s unrestricted favor. 
We want a liberality that, without proposing it- 
self as the supreme end of all Christian effort, 
shall flow through it all, hallowing its every 
impulse, and brightening with beauty and honor 
its every advaneement. We welcome every 
word, from friend or foe, that helps, by encourage- 
ment or warning, praise or blame, to the growth 


of this grace. 





EGYPT. 

Dr. Hawks’s book—Testimony to the Bible from Egyptian 

and monuinents—Cham pollions discoveries. 

The Monuments of Egypt; or Egypt a Witness for the 
Bible. By F. L. Hawks, D.D., LLD. With notes of a 
Voyage up the Nile by an American. New York: G. P. 
Putnam, 

One who has read Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt 
will find nothing new either in the text or the nu- 
merous pictorial ilJustrations of Dr. Hawks’s book. 
But that and other similar works are so rare, 
costly and voluminous,as to be within the reach of 
but few, and the reading of still fewer. Dr. 
Hawks disclaims the pretence of original re- 
search or speculations, and professes simply to 
have compiled fur common use such portions of 
the antiquities of Egypt, (so recently and copi- 
ously unearthed as almost to make Egyptology a 
new and separate branch of science,) as may tend 
to elucidate and confirm the sacred history of the 
Old Testament. ‘This work he has done with 
equal clearness of arrangement, thoroughness of 
detail and elegance of manner. He has thus fil- 
led one of the few absolutely vacant niches in the 
popular literature of religion, and has filled it so 
well, that his book need be superseded only by 
the future accumulation of new materials. We 
have not however, a word of praise for the an- 
nonymous ‘‘ Notes of a Voyage,’’ which occupy 
more than a third part of the volume before us. 
They show some pedantry, but no learning,— 
much soundness of opinion, but no appreciation 
of evidence,—moderate powers of observation, 
but no capacity for description. The style is of 
that complex type of badness, which results from 
an author’s imagining himself a master of Eng- 
lish diction, when he has not yet begun to be a 
learner. Such an appendix serves no conceiva- 
ble purpose, unless it be as a sinker ; and in these 
days a publisher angles best with floating bait. 

It may be well for us in this connection to state 
very briefly the results of recent researchs in 


discovery. It had long been suspected that the 
hieroglyphies of Egyptian inscriptions were al- 
phabetic characters, and plausible guesses had 
been made as to the import of some of them.— 
Champollion discovered that each hieroglyphic 
stood for the intial Jetter of the object represent- 
ed by it. It is as if the figure of an eagle stood 
for our letter ¢, that of a lion for 7, &c. Butthe 
same picture does not always represent the same 
letter. Thus, according to the Egyption mode 
of writing, ¢ might be represented equally by the 
figure of an eagle and that of an elephant. But 
the range of alphabetic symbols seems to have 
been-contracted within somewhat narrow limits ; 
and, within those limits, the symbols selected for 
letters bear a certain relation or analogy to the 
words in which they occur, as if, in English, e 
in a monarch’s name were represented by a crown, 
and inthe description of some atmospheric phe- 
nomenon by a cloud. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


We cannot criticise the Examiner; very many 
of its articles, and its editorial matter are fur- 
nished by friends with whom we are in daily in- 
tercourse and intimacy. We freely confess that 
we are very apt to esteem their judgment, and 
admire their writings. Fortunately, a large 
number of our readers are (or should be) sub- 
scribers, to this constantly improving and influ- 
ential Journal. We referred last week to the 
new number. 

The extracts on our first page from the first 
article by Rev. Mr. Hill, of Waltham, sufficient- 
ly indicate our opinion of that. The second ar- 
ticle on Miss Martineau’s History of England, 
after a short but discriminating notice of her 
merits as a historian, gives a rapid sketch of the 
period of English history to which it relates. It 
is by Mr. C. S. Smith. r 

As the third article is written by one of us it 
may not be well for usto speak of it as it de- 
serves. Article fourth by Rev. C. A. Bartol, 
passes a high eulogium on Mr. Whipple, and 
the fifth is an account of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education, by Mr. Upham. ‘The sixth arti- 
cle by Mr. George Livermore, is such an arti- 
cle as we love to meet, containing the accurate 
results of long continued study and research on 
what is to us an interesting subject, the history 
of the Bible, its use in the Roman Catholic 
Church, some of the most remarkable editions, 
&c. Article seventh is a favorable review, by 





Egyptian antiquities, as regards the authority of| 
the sacred writings. Of course the Pentateuch | 
is the portion of the Old Testament most direct- | 
ly involved in this inquiry. The Mosaic origin | 
and the general credibility of the Pentateuch were 
admitted by Jesus and Christians with hardly | 
|a shadow of doubt or the felt need of confirma- | 
ition, from a period ‘* whereof the memory of 
|man runneth not to the contrary,”’ until the pre- 
|valence of infidelity in France and neology in 
|Germany during the last century. But sceptics | 
‘both of the French and the German school havg | 
jin the first place challenged the authorship of | 
| these books by Moses, and then have impeached 
| their trustworthiness as historical records on the 
‘alleged ground of their discrepancy with ascer- 
‘tained points in Egyptian chronology, geology | 
|and archeology. As regards the chronology of | 
|Egypt definite conclusions have not yet been 





lreached. Sagacious guesses as to the antiquity 
‘and import of various inscriptions together with 

vague statements quoted by Josephus and Euse-, 
bius from the lost and perhaps forged Chronicles | 
|of Manetho, had led the French savans to assign 

\to the Egyptian empire an antiquity far exceed- 

“wally claimed for the world itself. Sines | 
|hieroglyphics, the long spaces of duration have 
‘been gradually diminishing and the remote dates | 
growing near. Thus, of two sculptured zodiacs | 
‘at Dendera and Esneh, it was not surmised, but | 
| demonstrated that they were not less than 5000 
| years old, while some found indisputable proof 
‘that they were carved at least 19000 years ago. 
Champollion deciphered on one of them the name | 
‘of Augustus Casar, and on the other of Antoni | 
| nus. But even should not the scriptural chro- | 
‘nology be fully sustained in the progress of in- 
vestigation, the credibility of the history connect- | 
jed with it would remain unimpared ; for, in the 
loose and vague way in which dates were written 
lin the Hebrew and most other ancient langnages, 
|they could hardly escape alteration and confusion 
lat the hand of every copyist however careful.— 
Moreover, that the Pentatench suffered from this | 
cause is very evident from the numerous differ- | 
‘ences between the chronolgy of the Septuagint | 
| and the present Hebrew text, the former in every 
case giving the more probable date or period, | 
while the latter would seem to have contracted | 
new errors from the series of transcriptions 
throngh which it has past since the Greek ver- 
sion waz made. 

Geological evidence, long wavering, now in- 
clines very strongly towards coincidence with sa- 
cred history. Herodotus tells us that in the reign 
of Menes, the first human king of Egypt, the 
Delta of the Nile was already a reclaimable 
marsh. Now, though, reckoning by the num- 
ber of pretended dynasties and sovereigns, we 
must date the reign of Menes several thousand 
years farther back, it is regarded as certain that 
the Delta must have been entirely submerged 
5000 years ago, and therefore that the authentic 
history of Egypt cannot have commenced much 
earlier than could be inferred from the Penta- 
teuch. 

‘These attestations are merely negative. ‘There 
has been disinterred within a few years a vast 
amount of positive testimony to the truth of the 
scriptural narrative. Of customs, implements, 
occupations, plants, and animals referred to as 
Egyptian in the Bible, we doubt whether there 
is one, the representation of which is not found 
repeatedly in tombs and temples. This is the 
case in several instances, where it was alleged 
that the customs or objects described belonged to 
Palestine, could not by any possibility have be- 
come domiciliated in Egypt, and therefore proved 
the Mosaic record an awkward fabrication.— 
The coincidence between the monuments thus 
brought to light and the sacred narrative is so 
minute and extends to such a vast number of de- 
tails, as to make it absolutely certain that who- 
ever wrote the Pentateuch was born and bred in 
Egypt, under circumstances the most favourable 
both for observation and for the acquisition of 
more recondite knowledge. We want nothing 
more than this to fortify our conviction that Mo- 
ses is the author of the books that have been as- 
cribed to him by the overwelming majority of 
Jews and Christians. And, this proved, the au- 
thenticity ofthe miraculous events recorded in 
those books, the divine selection of the Hebrews 
as the recipients of a revelation and the divine 
inspiration of this great lawgiver can no longer 
be doubted, except by that class of critics, who 
know all that it was ever possible for God to do, 
and know that a. miracle was never wrought be- 
cause they never saw one. 

While we are upon Egypt, it may not be un- 
interesting for us to close our rambling article by 





| sight into the times. 


| Harvard University. 





a sketch of what constitutes Champollion’s great 


Rev. E. E. Hale, of Ehot’s Liberty of Rome. 
If any one would see how a few vigorous strokes 
of the pen may bring before us with all the 
characteristics of life a man so remarkable as Dr. 
Pierce, he should read Dr. Putnam’s sketch ot 
him, which is the last article. These are fol- 
lowed by shorter notices and various matters of 
Religious and Literary Intelligence, which are 
drawn up with great skill and give a wise in- 
Not the least interesting 
among these items is the account of a curious 
controversy between the Senior Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and Mr. George 
Livermore, in respect to an important corruption 
in the text of the English Bible, which the Bish- 
op charged on Cromwell, but which Mr. Liver- 
more, in the Boston Daily Advertiser, shows did 
not occur in any one of the editions printed while 
Cromwell was in power, but first made its ap- 
pearance in 1633, in an edition published under 
the authority of Charles I. and Archbishop Laud. 
Instead of retracting the charge which is thus 
proved to be false, the Bishop says he is an old 
man of seventy-three years, and that he has a 
good a right to speak severely of Cromwell as of 
Nehnehadnerzar and Mohammed. Our minds 


ee ORR OP the pre toe ‘temple in knawledge’’ to understand the 


pertinency of this reasoning. Perhaps it is one 
of the mysteries of the church. 





BENJAMIN ABBOT, LL. D. 
Nec illi, quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritatem, 
aut severitas amorem, deminuit. 
Dr. Abbot was born in Andover, the 17th of 
September, 1762. He was fitted for college at 
the Phillips Andover Academy, and was there 


| the school-mate of John Thornton Kirkland, and 
| Josiah Quiney, both afterwards Presidents of 


The late Chief Justice 


| Smith of New Hampshire, who was at that time 
| an assistant teacher in Andover Academy, used 


to say that Mr. Abbot was then just what he al- 


| ways was, except that he appeared rather older 


than he ever did afterwards. 
at Cambridge in 1788, and went immediately to 
Exeter, where by the appointment of Mr. Phil- 
lips, the founder of the institution, he was placed 
at the head of the Academy. It shows the true 
liberality of Mr. Phillips, as well as his confi- 
dence in the young man, that notwithstanding 
his own severely Calvanistic faith, he should 
have placed Mr. Abbot in that most responsible 
situation, knowing as he did perfectly well his 
liberal views in Theology. There Dr. Abbot 
continued for fifty years in his quiet, useful em- 
ployment, sending out every year from under his 
care young men who in the varied fortunes of 
life failed not to remember him with gratitude 
and respect. During the whole period of the 
French revolution and the gigantic wars that en- 
sued,through all the volitical agitations and revo- 
lutions of trade in our own country, there he sat, 
calm, dignified, and faithful, awakening in his 
pupils as few men ever have the love of knowl- 
edge, the love of honor, and a sense of religious 
fidelity in the cultivation and use of every facul- 
ty. Without any assumption or extravagance, 
by that quiet modest dignity which is every- 
where felt because it puts on no airs, he im- 
pressed his scholars with the conviction that on 
their conduct in the Exeter Academy, must rest 
not only their future honor or dishonor, but, to 
no inconsiderable extent, the welfare of Society 
and the general interests of learning. We doubt 
whether there was ever a school where a greater 
proportion of the studying was done simply from 
a love of study and from an honest desire of in- 
intellectual distinction, with, at the same time, 
so little of the mean spirit of rivalship. There 
was the ardor kindled by sympathy with one 
another in high aims, and a zealous but friendly 
emulation. In this direction lay Dr. Abbot's 
peculiar and unrivalled power as a teacher. He 
was not remarkable for his learning, or for his 
skill simply in imparting knowledge, or for the 
faculty of stimulating the minds of others by the 
energy and activity of his own mind. But he 
had, beyond all the instructors that we have 
known, the more valuable secret of leading them 
to do for and of themselves a great amount of 
study and to enter on life with a high and honor- 
able ambition. 

He did not grow old or harsh as teachers too 
often do. There was no dogmatism about him, 
nothing of the air of one always accustomed to 
have his own way, but down to the fiftieth year 
of his magisterial life, there was nothing in his 
manners to indicate the school-master, but a hap- 
py mingling of the Christian gentleman and 
scholar, with a mild paternal dignity. And no: 
only by a temperament peculiarly adapted to his 
office, but also, at Jeast to a considerable extent, 
from his habits of intercourse with his pupils this 


He was graduated | 
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most desirable consummation was gained. He 
was always kind; but at first they were taught, 
they knew not how, to look upon him more with 
reverence than affection. To offenders no one 
could be more ‘‘ awful.” Boys who went to his 
house for a private admonition, in a spirit of har- 
dihood, were there by some magic influence 
which they could not explain melted into tears, 
and no one ever went willingly to a second inter- 
view of that kind. But as Dr. Abbot became 
acquainted with ascholar, and found him a lad of 
promise, the master gradually disappeared ; he 
treated him with a constantly increasing paternal 
regard, parted with him as a friend, and delight- 
ed always afterwards as a second father to meet 
him and to hear of his success. Thus his affec- 
tions were kept alive, and the sense of magisteri- 
al authority was always melting away in the in- 
creasing respect which he felt for the talents and 
virtues of those who had been under his charge. 
The co!lege student, the young merchant, law- 
yer, clergyman or professor, the member of con- 
gress, the judge, the foreign ambassador or cabi- 
net minister, once his pupil, was now his friend, 
and the relation was one which he and they alike 
delighted to keep up. His intercourse was by 
no means confined to the great men who had been 
under his charge, but he remembered with quite 
as much satisfaction the many who went from 
the academy to diffuse through the more private 
walks of life the influence of good principles and 
sound learning, and who without an extended 
reputation were nevertheless as truly the bene- 
factors of society as those whose names are 
known through the whole land. 

At one time he had in this school Joseph S. 
Buckminster, Lewis Cass, Daniel Webster, Le- 
eret Saltonstall, and Benjamin Merrill, a man 
less widely known than his early associates, but 
hardly less accomplished in whatever goes to 
make up a sound and useful education. As in 
his school-boy days Dr. Abbot had been the 
companion of two Presidents of Harvard College, 
so he numbered among his pupils their two suc- 
cessors, Edward Everett and Jared Sparks, 
whose future eminence he foresaw and predicted 
before they left him. The twin Peabody’s and 
Nathaniel Appleton Haven were among his favo- 
rite scholars. The editors of the North Ameri- 
can Review almost from the beginning down to 
the present day, had been connected with his 
school. ‘Two of the three most distinguished 
American historians were his pupils. The two 
most conspicuous advocates of Temperance in 
this city, Lucius Manlius Sargent and Moses 
Grant, as well as two of our most excellent May- 
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‘there were services again and Rev. Dr. 





ors, Theodore Lyman and Jonathan Chapman, | 
whom we grieve to think of as no Jonger among | 
|us, were once Exeter boys. But of all Dr. Ab-| 
| bot’s pupils, there is not one who has left whind 
a more spotless name or a more bléssed memory 
ithan his son, the beloved and devoted pastor of | 
the North Church in Salem. 
It was an honor such as no other teacher in 





his fiftieth year, the pupils of Dr. Abbot, of all 
ages and conditions in life, gathered round the 
venerable old man to congratulate him on his 
withdrawal from the arduous but most useful 
and honorable duties of his office. It was a 


get, Daniel Webster never spoke words of 
| purer eloquence or of more touching pathos than 
lon that day. The ode composed for the occa- 
sion by Henry Hare, Jr., was one of the most 
felicitous productions of its kind. Everett, Sal- 
tonstall, J. G. Palfrey, and so many others were 
in their most happy mood. But the feeling of min- 


giled affection and respect, from that large assem- 
ory WWare. — .. 





to the occasion its peculiar interest. Time roll- 
ed back. All were school-boys again,and all were 
glad to do homage to their old instructor and 
friend, who, in the silence of a heart too full for 
utterance, sat there in his own modest and beau- 
tiful simplicity. 

We have no room left to speak of Dr. Abbot 
in the other relations of life. He was one of 
that rare assemblage of enlightened men who, 
with their families, for many years gave to Exe- 
|ter a most enviable social and intellectual distinc- 
| tion. There was Dr. Tenny, a man of strong 

and cultivated mind, Judge Peabody with all the 
| graces which flow out from a benignant and kind- | 
ily nature, John Taylor Gilman, whose native | 





'good sense had been strengthened and his weight 
of character and sterling integrity established by 
his long experience as a public man, he having 
been thirteen years governor of the State; and 
there was Jeremiah Smith, the accomplished 
| Statesman, judge and scholar. ‘Ti.ese were Dr. 
| Abbot’s equal associates. He out-lived them 
all. His last years were peaceful and bright, 
showing us how beautiful and attractive life may 
be ‘in a holy and serene old age.’? He was 
grateful for all that he enjoyed, and when we 
last saw him, a few weeks before his death, he 
spoke of himself as.being inundated with bless- 
ings and mercies,—happy in the friends around 
him, in the rich experience of God’s love, and 
still more in the brightness of the prospect before 
him. He passed away, at last, peacefully and 
without pain, just as he had taken something 
from the hand which of all others he would wish 
to have extended to him at that time. There 
was nothing more that could be desired for him. 
In the nearest of human relations he was singu- 
larly blessed. He had enjoyed all that life could 
give. He had finished the work which was giv- 
en him to do. When leaving the field of his Ja- 
bors, he had been permitted to look on the rich 
harvest which had grown up from the seed of his 
sowing. ‘The wise, the virtuous and the honor- 
able of the land, had risen up to bless his name. 
He felt the peculiar felicity of his lot, as a Chris- 
tian should. With a heart full of kindness and 
almost over-powered with a sense of gratitude to 
God, he modestly waited, in the serenity of a de- 
vout and humble trust, and with affections ripe 
for immortality and heaven. Venerable teacher, 
father, friend, we would gladly dwell upon thy 
memory with thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good, and hand down thy name to our children 
with grateful benedictions. 











[We regret that in the confusion ofa new occupation we 
should have omitted at the proper time the notice which fol- 
lows. | 

As no particular notice of the ‘‘Polanen Chap- 
el’’ has appeared in your paper, I will undertake 
to give your readers some knowledge of it. 

Madam Van Polanen, having made some ar- 
rangement with the A. U. A., commenced the 
good work in June last, and before the close of 
that month, the corner stone was laid with ap- 
propriate services, conducted by Rev. F. A. Far- 
ley of Brooklyn, N. Y. By the energy and per- 
feverance of its founder, the house, completely 
furnished, with a small vestry in the rear, was 
ready in October, for consecration. The day ap- 
pointed was Thursday,Oct. 4th, immediately fol- 
lowing the day of Installation at the church of 
the Messiah in N. Y. city. Though the day was 
very unfavorable, yet there was a large atten- 
dance. The prayer of consecration was offered 





this country has enjoyed, when, at the close of} and life. 


day, which none who were there, will ever for-| 


judge by silent attention. 








by Rev. Dr. Gannet, and the discourse was de- 


livered by Rev. Mr. Farley. In the evening 
i Dewe 
1CE8 it was 
some ACtion 
and the Names of 
were obtained, ay ‘ 


preached. At the close of these sery 
thought best that there should be 
towards organizing a Society, 
six gentlemen and two ladies 
a committee appointed to take charge of this p 

undertaking. One gentleman present Prestried 
guarantee one hundred dollars for preaching 
vided another hundred could be raised, an)... 
other offered to supply the pulpit for four — 
days. . 

The Chapel, perfectly neat and beautify 
its parts, and elegantly furnished, has been erect 
ed by Madam Van Polanen, in the ful} confidenes 
that this city of her husband’s adoption needed 
the ministry of a more Liberal Christianity, and 
in memory of her husband’s deep interest it the 
cause of Unitarians. Mr. Van Polanen was one 
of the founders of the first Unitarian Society ig 
New York, and the firmest friend of the first pas. 
tor, Rev. W.Ware. But this interest was pot Con. 
fined to one place, or individual, as many cap 
bear testimony, who enjoyed his hospitalities 
It was among the warmest desires of his heart 
when he first came to America, to take up his 
residence in Connecticut; after several years he 
fixed upon Golden Hill, the most elevated and de. 
lightful part of Bridgeport. For many years they 
lived here, and became strongly attached by 
pleasant associations. He died in 1833. Time 
has not obliterated his memory, but rendered his 
name more dear and revered. In her advance 
life, she has consecrated her means to a high and 
religious object ; she has raised and furnished , 
Christian Chapel, a beautiful tribute of woman's 
love and of Christian Faith. 

In the midst of indifference and bigotry and in. 
tolerance, this Christian woman has labored al- 
mos:alone. She has had the whole management 
from beginning to end ; an ordinary woman would 
have faltered and given up, amidst so many dif- 
ficulties. But like the early disciples she \as 
known in whom she trusted, and through love and 
reverence she has persevered, and finds her hopes 
consummated. It isnot to be doubted that the 
prevailing forms and ministry of Christianity jy 
this region are not acceptable and profitable 
many, especially in this growing place. The 
bars of uniformity and conformity have chafed 
against inquiring minds, and there isa 8*rong 
sighing after the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made free. Many are dissatisfied with the res. 


1 in alj 


“traint imposed by Church authority, and many [ 


regret the doctrines which are continually urged f 
as the essentials of salvation. There is much se. | 


cret scepticism, and more outward acceptance of |” 


ereed and covenant. So long and severe has | 
been this spiritual domination, that very few have | 


courage and independence to stand, or fall, to one F 
The great mass have cho- | | 
sen so long the church, as keeper of their faith, : 
and the rock of their Salvation, that hardly one 


master, Jesus Christ. 


| recognizes Christ alone, in matters of doctrines 
Various devices are introduced to keep 
"away those who seek instruction; concerning the 
| faith spoken against, various means have been 
| attempted to discourage the faithful. So it al- 
_ways has been, and in a righteous providence, 
| Such treatment tends to awaken curiosity and pro- 
| mote inquiry and extend the knowledge of the 
_truth. One is reminded of the state of religious ” 
_ bigotry and uncharitableness some twenty five 
| years ago in Mass. It is a brand of dishonor to 
| be a sincere searcher of the scriptures proving 
| all things, to be persuaded in one’s own mind, if 
| perchance there is a departure from the preserib- 
| ed creed of the established church. The means 
| of livelihood are endangered, if one hold fast to 
pure perciain 


| he differ from the fathers in the Church. 

| Our Universalist brethren have labored here 
| Seven years in defence of private judgment aud 
| Christian liberty, and somewhat prepared the 
| groundrfor the seed of truth and wisdom. Much 
| credit is due to the devoted labors of the present 
| minister, and by his fidelity and prudence he has 
gained a foothold where he may stand and dis- 
| pense the gospel according to the light of his own 


understanding. There yet remains a wide field 


}on which the Unitarian preacher may enter— 
| there is a class of minds which can be reacheé 
| by the peculiar manner of our preaching. Who- 
ever labors here must have a large share of for- 
bearance, patience and perseverance-—a society 
is not tobe established in a few weeks, thovgl 
there are many who speak a fair word, and say, 
‘*the chapel will be filled in three months.”’ So 
many various motives will influence attendance, 
that time must sift the members, before we cat 
call this an established church in Christ. The 
audience has continually increased in number, 20 
have appeared to be deeply interested, if we maj 
How many will be « 
fectel, and influenced so as to become permanent 
worshippers, remains to be seen. Thus far the 


signs certainly are very encouraging. 


Of its final success there can be no doubt; it 
will not fail in its infaney, while the devoted 


spirit, which called it into life, is allowed to be 


active and watchful. It is to be hoped that from 
the increased number and activity of the popul- 
tion, more and more, until we may say, many will 


come forward and sustain the enterprize, s0 It 


ligiously and hopefully commenced. The city s 
rapidly multiplying its resources, and promises 
soon to be the first city in the State, in point ol 
business, wealth, and population. There ismuch 
to encourage the fewwho have manifested an inter 
est in this day of small things. It is true, that 
new zeal has been awakened in the old establish- 
ed societies, and new churches are erected, mor? 
elegantand furnished, more inviting in outward 
appearance, and inward arrangements. The 
Methodist Episcopal and North Presbyterian 5~ 

cieties have almost completed their new houses 

of worship, which will favorably compare with 

any of the new structures in our larger cities. It 


is to be hoped that more of the spirit of the ag¢ 
will enter into the organization and government of 
these established churches, that they may be more 
congenial to the rising generation. 
the famous Dr. Hewitt who has been among the 
most forward to eal] Dr. Bushnell to an account, 
to define his position, and show cause, why he 
should not be unchurched, or disciplined. If the 


Here resides 


freshness and liberality of one hinder, the rapid 
growta of Brother Harrington’s society in Hart 
ford, whoever lavors here will find ‘‘aid and cow- 
fort’? from his opponent,s old fashioned bigotry. 
In this age of investigation, authority and con- 
trol can only stand firm on truth and love. The 
strongholds of church domination are gradually 
crumbling down, and the liberty of Christ is slow- 
ly rising to impart new life and power to Chris 
tian truth and principles. There is a sighing af 
ter freedom and it will find a response in the Po- 


lanen Chapel. 


The Chapel has been opened every Sunday 


now for four weeks, and preaching has been s¢- 
cured for the following month. There have been 


two services, morning and evening, and the audi- 
ence has been very large two evenings. The 
other evenings were dark and rainy and as the 
streets are not lighted it cannot be expected that 
many should crowd, though the eee 
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both of these evenings was good, even better 
than expected. Several applications were» made 
for seats after the second week, but it was thought 
best to wait fora little time. Now after four 
weeks, the committee have Jet for the year twen- 
ty pews, which will amply secure preaching for 
the coming year. So far. well. E. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Livine AuTsoRS or Encianp; by Thomas 
Powell. This volume, published by the Appletons 
and for sale by Crosby & Nichols, contains @ seri- 
es of dashing, off-hand sketches of the principal liv- 
ing English authors; brief accounts of their lives and 
descriptions of their persons and habits ; and eriti- 
cismson their works. It isa book of very reada- 
ble literary gossip about many things of which 
most persons like to know something. Without 
professing any special profundity or thoroughness, 
it is a volume, which, if taken up after dinner, or 
in the evening when the day’s work is over, one is 
very likely to read through before laying it down. 

Hvumr’s Enexann, Vol. 4. This volume of Phil- 
lips & Sampson’s edition of Hume, begins with the 
year 1558, in Elizabeth’s reign, and brings the his- 
tory down to the death of James. The remainder 
of the work will be included in two additional vol- 
umes. 

Mrs, Purnam’s Recerrt Book. New and en- 
larged edition, Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. We 
do not profess to be judges of a housekeeper’s 
wants, but we are informed by one who has used 
this book, and who is a judge, that it is an admir- 
able one ; that it gives just the kind of information 
which nearly every young housekeeper needs, 
without being encumbered with worthless receipts, 
put in apparently with no reason, except to swell 
the volume and make it more costly. 

Essays on Ancient LiTeRATURE AND art; By 
Barnas Sears, B. B. Edwards, and C. C. Felton. 
This is a work of great value in the department of | 
classical learning ; an honor to the scholarship of 
the country ; and fitted to promote in turn a higher 
scholarship than prevails among us. It is a good} 
omen, that the demand for it has been such that | 
there has been a call for a new edition. 

Mr. WintHror’s Appress before the Maine His- 
torical Society, at Bowdoin College, Sept. 5, 1849. 
Mr. Winthrop’s address was received with great 
favor when it has delivered and was spoken of as 
a model for such compositions by those who heard 
it. It loses nothing in the reading. It is an ad- 
mirable account of the founder of Bowdoin Col- 
lege ; of one who from his early to his latest years 
was associated with the most memorable men and 
events immediately preceding and following our 
revolution, and whose life was filled with useful | 
and honorable deeds. So much that is new or lit- 
tle known is brought to light in this address, that | 





it must be regarded as a positive addition to the 
stores of American history. | 

Rerort on the petition for the abolition of the | 
Smith School. Boston: 1849. J. H. Eastburn, 
City Printer. This report, prepared by Rev. Dr.| 
Bigelow, and representing the conclusions of four | 
out of five of the committee appointed to hear the | 
petitioners, is adverse to the abolition of the Smith | 
School. We confess that before reading it our| 
opinions, formed however on slight information, | 
were in favor of doing away any separate school 
for the colored population, and of distributing | 
their children among the other schools of the city | 
But after reading the statements and arguments | 
of the Committee, we do not see well how they | 
could have come to a different conclusion from the | 


one to which they have arrived. 
. 7 | 
Geometry aNnD Fairn; by Thomas Hill. Chas. | 
Francis, New York. J. H. Francis, Boston.—! 
Those of our readers who love to think, will find} 
this work suited to their purpose. It is a treatise} 


but draws its arguments and 


on natural theology, 
i dontneeepiengen > ee science. fits} 


=ssscechkes Uy 
views are novel, often original, always striking in | 
The author is| 
a thinker and one who excites thought in others.— | 
Small as it is, we have not lately seen a more} 


noteworthy book. We hope that this is to be fol- | 
lowed by other works in which the author shall | 


character and condensed in form. 


make his large attainments in science available to| the world havea right to laugh. 


the cause of religion. | 

Mary Howrrr. The Christmas Tree; The 
Turtle Dove ; and Fireside Tales. These 
titles of three volumes published by the Messrs. 


are the | 


heresy ; that the committee were unanimously of 
the opinion that some notice ought to be taken 
of the book by the Association ; that their object 
in presenting the book was simply to inquire 
whether the Association had any duty to perform 
in regard to it, and not at all to injure Dr. B. 

On the eighteenth of September the Associa- 
tion met again, and the Committee presented 
three reports. One was a majority report, af- 
firming that in the opinion of the committee, the 
book does not contain fundamental error; a mi- 
nority report, affirming that it does contain fun- 
damental error; and a general statement with 
the signatures of all the committee, affirming 
“that the book denies it to be a revealed truth, 
Ist. ‘That there is is a real Trinity in the Divine 
Nature, 2d, That anterior to the incarnation, the 
personality of Christ was distinct from the per- 
sonality of the Father, 3d. That the end sought 
and achieved by Christ in making the atonement 
was to cancel the penal claims of condemning 
law by voluntarily offering his own sufferings and 
death as a sufficient satisfaction therefor, and so 
to redeem every believer from farther exposure 
to these penal claims,”’ but leaving it to the As- 
sociation to say whether these teachings are fun- 
damentally erroneous. 

After along discussion the Association ad- 
journed to the fourth Monday in October. On 
the re-assembling of the Association, their first 
act of importance was to withdraw the resolution 
of serious and important errors, and move the 
adoption of the majority report. This report de- 
nies that the book contains fundatnental error, 
but it does not deny that the book contains seri- 
ous and even dangerous errors. 

A very long discussion followed, but the re- 
port was finally adopted, only three, we under- 
stand, voting aginst it. ‘* But,’’ says the Con- 
gregationalist, ‘‘many who voted for it were not 
satisfied. Many wished a vote of censure on the 
book. Many wished the report to be so worded 
as to express their conviction that it was a dan- 
gerous book. Some two or three seemed to sym- 
pathise with Dr. B. fully. A few wished to sus- 
tain the minority report. 

‘The most kind and fraternal feelings were 
expressed towards Dr. B. by those who most 
differ from him, and doubtless felt. Dr. Porter, 
who took ground somewhat more favorable to 
Dr. B. than that of the minority committee, bore 
testimony to the kindness of these latter gentle- 
man towards Dr. B.”’ 

We presume the members of the Association 
conscientiously regard themselves as Guardians 
general for the truth, and defenders of the faith 
for their several places. It may be profane, but 
we cannot present the ludicrous aspect of this 
transaction from being to our friends the most 
conspicuous, ‘The very gravity with which these 
exemplary clergymen go about their proceedings, 


|—as if the sacred purity of the cause really de- 


pended on their opinion of the theological bear- 
ings of a work respecting which all New Eng- 
land has already made up its mind, as if it were 
of the least moment what any of their committees 
report, or any council decides,—since the days 
are passed when it could be formidable and im- 
posing, is simply amusing. Nota syllable have 
we to say, to their disparagement. Doubtless 
they suppose that to do other men’s thinking is 
doing God’s service. Of course they must have 
forseen how much they were likely to suffer from 
bringing themselves into direct contiguity and 
comparison, before the public, with a man of 
Dr. Bushnell’s character for piety, genius and 
learning ;—and we must say that, considering 
the risk, they have displayed a valiant temper. 


Ratthe anod contlamen are too late. They 
have been left behind by various things. 1€ 


eagle and the mole are both in their 
sphere. The mole has a perfect right to think 
and say what he pleases of the eagle. He has 
a right, under the law of force, to undertake 
to cage the eagle if he pleases. But the rest of 
The fate of 
Mr. Bushnell’s Book has been very singular. 
His statements of doctrine are accepted by no 
one party, and so far as we know, by no single 
| individual. But whatever he writes is eagerly 


useful 


Francis, containing stories written for children, by | and devouringly read by every body of all par- 


one who always knows how to interest them. 
Women or THE Otp anp New Testament. Ap- 
pleton & Co. issue a volume with this title to} 
which something more than an ordinary notice on | 
our part, and something more than a carless atten. | 
tion on the part of our readers, is due. The editor 
The writers of the several arti-| 
cles—which are generally well written descriptions, | 


is Dr. Sprague. 


} 


or portraits, of female scripture characters, inters- | 
persed with natural reflections on the situations in | 
which these persons were placed, and the general | 
auues of life—are popular and successful authors 
and preachers, from various religious connections, | 


—notincluding, we believe, our own. But the 
most remarkable feature of the work is its superi- 
or elegance as a specimen of the art of book-mak- 


ing. The engravings, especially those represent- 
“ Bathsheba,” “ Martha,” “ Ra- 
hab,” and “ The Levite’s Wife,” must have been 
provided at great cost. The perplexing duty or 
privilege(?) of making presents, will, this year, be 
greatly simplified by the appearance of this splen- 
did quarto. Willis calls it the best parlor book of 
It is to be had of Crosby and Nichols. 


ing “ Miriam,” 


the season. 

Hitpretn’s History. We did not intend tosay, 
as our compositors made us last week of this work, 
“Tt will be a favorite book with patriotic Fourth 
of July orators,” but it will not be, &c. One or 
two other things we would now add. As a history 
of events it is excellent; but as a portraiture of 
living men itis almost lifeless. In that respect 
it is like Thirlwall’s Greece, in which all the glow 
and enthusiasm that usually animate the subject 
are gone—the leaves are all stript off and we see 
the country only as it is in midwinter. No one 
would gather from this history any idea of the in- 
tense emotions that led to our revolution and that 
carried our fathers through seven years of blood- 
shed and momentous sufferings. Nor is the fault 
merely a negative one in either of these histories. 
For example, Mr Hildreth says, vo, iii, p. 339, 
“ The sympathies of Washington, so warm for the 
officers, did not extend in the same degree to the 
men of the army” &c., &c. 
ileve the truth of this remark. Washington un- 
questionably had high notions of what was due to 
the gignity of an officer, and without them he 
never would have been able to maintain the disci- 
pline of his army through such trials as they en- 
dured. But his published letters, public and pri- 
vate, prove beyond a doubt that he did feel most 
keenly tor the common soldiers in their privations 
His sympathies were enlisted 
most painfully in their behalf. 

We have received from Phillips, Sampson & 
Co., the third number of their cheap and handsome 


and sufferings. 


edition of Shakespeare—The Merry Wives of 


Windsor—with an engraving of Mrs. Ford. 





DR. BUSHNELL AND HIS ACCUSERS. 


At the annual meeting of the Hartford Cen- 
tral Association, in Avon, on the second Tues- 
day of June, the committee of business arrange- 
ments entered on the docket the book of Dr. 
Bushnell, entitled «* God in Christ.” Dr. Por- 
ter, the chairman of this committee, said that Dr. 


.5.’s book was extensively regarded as teaching 





Now we do not be-| 
| 


ties. 


The studious part of the community have fore- 
stalled the action of Synods and Councils. They 
have read the book long ago. They have receiv- 
ed its strong mark. ‘They have laid it away, 
and do not propose to read it again. ‘They have 
decided that from one cause or another,—obscurity 
or error in it, they cannot subscribe to its tenets. 
But its moral influence remains with them, and 
will remain. By what fatuity the Hartford asso- 
ciation were left to imagine they could essential- 
ly alter or affect this state of things, at this time 
of history, it is diffieult to conceive. Dr. Bush- 
nell fails of what he desired,—propounding a 
theology that might reconcile the sects, and is 
perhaps disappointed. But he need not be.— 
His spirit is accomplishing what his logic never 
|eould. No man is doing more in Colleges, The- 
| ological Schools,every where in fact, and to liber- 
alize the thought and temper of the times. He 
has the ear of the country as hardly any other 

writer, certainly as no other religious writer, 
| now has it. One of the leaders of the mind of 
| the age, he cannot be harmed nor hindered by 
| any poor Ecclesiastical inquisitors by their cen- 
| sure, excommunication, or excision. The ‘‘ asso- 
ciation’? had an impression that they must do 
| something ; and they probably think that they 
| have done something. It is just as well as if 
| they really had. They have acted up to their 
| knowledge, and in fact rather beyond it. We 
only hope Dr. B., in an excess of modesty, will 
not ascribe any importance to their sentence. 





THE NEW HAMPSHIRE FESTIVAL. 


Our paper goes to press so early that we can 
only give a brief summary of the proceedings of 
this memorable meeting. It was signally suc- 
cessful from beginning to end. The committee 
of arrangements ought to be appointed to preside 
henceforth over the doings of large assemblages. 
| They showed a degree of skill and foresight 

Every thing was in its right place 
and time. The procession started precisely at 
| 3 1-2 o’clock—the moment appointed. The ta- 
| bles in the Hall over the Fitchburgh Rail Road 
Station, were arranged so as to accommodate the 
greatest number in the best way; and at 4 o’- 
clock, between 1400 and 1500 persons, (as many 
as the place could possibly hold) sat down toa 
sumptuous dinner. 

Mr. Webster presided and after the guests 
were seated the dinner was served, a blessing 
being asked and thanks returned by Rev. 
Messrs. Peabody and Stow of this city.— 
After dinner Mr. Webster, in a brief and appro- 
priate speech, first welcomed the guests from 
abroad and then gave a general welcome to all the 
Sons of New Hampshire. He then proceeded 
to read the regular toasts, (jetters from various 
gentlemen unable to attend being interspersed,) 
and the toasts were responded to in a series of 
capital speeches. We are unable to do more 


than simply to name the principal speakers.— 





| Tarely seen. 





There was a succession of them, every one of 
whom was competent to have made it an occa- 
sion worth attending. After Mr. Webster, Judge 
Woodbury, Hon. M. P. Wilder, Mayor Bige- 
low, Judge Parker of the Cambridge Law School, 
Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn, Gov. Hubbard, Mr. 
Goodrich of Boston, Hon. J. P. Hale, Hon. 
Wm. Plummer, Jr., Gen. Wilson and Hon. Mr. 
Chamberlain addressed the Assembly. Letters, 
or portions of letters, were read from Gov. Plum- 
mer, Gen. Cass, Hon. Samuel Appleton, Gov. 
Dinsmoor, Hon. Arthur Livermore, Hon. Mr. 
Burke, Hon. Mr. Healy, Hon. Jno. Sullivan, 
Dr. Nichols, Hon. C. H. Atherton, Hon. Mr. 
Bartlett, Prof. Hadduck and Gen. Miller. 

To those who know how much sucha meet- 
ing depends on its presiding officer, it is sufficient 
to say that Daniel Webster was fin one of his 
most felicitous moods. The brief sentences in 
which he called out the saccessive speakers were 
happily timed. His reference to Dr. Abbott, 
his old teacher, the account of whose death so 
many have recently read with more than a pass- 
ing regret, was full of a respectful pathos, and 
his remarks on reading the letter of Gen. Cass 
with whom he was at Exeter, carried him back 
to the genial humor of his school-boy days. 

After the toasts had been read and responded 
to, before withdrawing from the chair, he made 
a second speech, the must eloquent that we ever 
heard even from him. It had in it the fresh 
vigor of early manhood and the wisdom of age. 
There were portions of it in which the whole 
great assemblage was subdued into breathless 
silence. We shall not attempt to give any ab- 
stract, for it will doubtless be published. It re- 
lated to general topics,—the relations of this 
country to the progress of Society, the condition 
of Europe, and other similar subjects, and will 
demand and repay the most careful perusal. 
This single speech, had there been nothing else, 
would have made the occasion a remarkable one. 

In conclusion we will only add that the as- 
sembly was one which could easily excuse a na- 
tive of New Hampshire in being proud of the re- 
gion of his birth. It was an occasion such as 
can rarely occur in the life of an individual, and 
is not likely to be soon forgotten by any who 
were present. 

At 10 1-2 o’clock Mr. Webster retired, leav- 
ing Hon. M. P. Wilder in the chair. How 
much longer the meeting continued, we feannot 
say, having ourselves soon after left. We trust 
that a full account of the proceedings will be pub- 
lished, in some permanent form. 


ORDINATION AT LEXINGTON. | 
On Wednesday of this week, Mr. Willlam F. | 
Bridge, of the class last graduated from the Di- | 








vinity School at Cambridge, a brother of Rev. 
A. W. Bridge of Bernardston, was ordained as | 
Pastor of the Second Congregational Church and 
Society in Lexington. The services were as 
follows :— 
Introductory Piayer, by Rev. Joshua Young; | 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Hasbrouck | 





| Davis ; Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Putnam; Ordain-| 
| 


jing Prayer by Rev. Henry A. Miles; Charge, | 
iby Rev. Cazneau Palfrey ; Right Hand of Fel-| 
jlowship, by Rev. Fiske Barrett ; Concluding | 
| Prayer, by Rev. J. F. W. Ware. 
| Dr. Putnam’s Sermon was from Micah IV : 2. 
'**The law shall go forth of Zion, and the Word | 


of the Lord fromm Jerusalem.”’ 


It. began with a 
| sketch of the depressed condition of the Jewish | 


| State, at the time this bold prediction was made. | 


| The Hebrew polity was sinking into utter ruin, 


and nothing could then seem more unlikely thanthe | 


| fulfilment of such a prophecy. 


ped soon after, under Jewish auspices, the real 
‘fulfilment. It was the fact that Jesus Christ was 
born and lived and died there, that gave Judea 
jits actual and permanent supremacy. T'rom a 
|little strip of land in Western Asia, thirty miles 
|wide, and a hundred long, otherwise utterly in- 
significant in the history of civilization, enter- 
prize and art, obscure and unlettered, bearing no 
part in the world’s great progress, governing 
nothing—not even itself,—went forth the‘* Word”’ 


the world,—the religious ideas that were to 
sway the heart and life of mankind to the end of 
time. The discourse, by a few rapid and graph- 
ic sketches, then traced the success and conquest 
of the Gospel Word, over the continents, and 
through the centuries. Insignificant Palestine 
gives law,in religion, toa converted and enlarged 
Europe. While Micah wrote his prediction, 
afew peasants were settling a small village on 
the banks of Tiber. Time passes on, compare 


man Empire in the days of Pompey and Ves- 
pasian ! 
ed, bound, renegade member of a contemned 
and servile people, saying, ‘‘I must see Rome!”’ 
Significant words! He loved Rome, though a 
prisoner in chains,—and what was the result? 
Now the fulfilment begins to look probable! 
similar historical contrasts were presented as they 
appeared in the 3d, 8th, and 19th centuries.— 
The wonderful word from Jerusalem subdues and 
rules the earth. This Asiatic spell seizes and 
possesses the whole mighty mind of the race.— 


while all other religious systems perish, mytho- 
logies are exploded,and Jupiter, and Thor vanish. 
A little country, remarkable for nothing else un- 
der the sun, supplies the religious thought that 
quickens and guides and satisfies all after ages. 
It is mixed with all philosiphies, interpretations, 
forms of government, states of society, scientific 
systems, metaphysical speculations ; but though 
all these disappear, it never changes nor dies.— 
It lives on through all, it bends all to itself. Ro- 
man wisdom, Grecian culture, modern science 
cannot displace it, nor look over it, nor undermine 
it, nor go beyond it. Strange as it is, out of all 
the inventive and far-reaching minds that have ris- 
en up, exploring, discovering, and originating— 
not one has ever advanced a jot beyond the word 
from Jerusalem, nor proposed anything}that could 
stand a day in place of it. The few attempts 
that have been made were futile and short- 
lived that authors sank into unhonored and for- 
gotten graves. 
How is it? 
and stated with force, at some length. (1) That 
word must be ¢rue. (2) God must have chosen 


ty, eternity. 


sophical spectator must yield to fact. 





OUR CAUSE AT THE WEST. 


m 
letter of the 27th ult by a 
who was till recently a zealous adherent to Orthodoxy. 





Nor was the brief 
t period OT Testores yrancrewr ana” grory crac rere. + 
3 ' 


that was to govern al] the governing nations 0| 


the capital of Judwa, and the capital of the Ro-| 


But presently we hear Paul, a despis- | 


The spirit of the Gospel lives, triumphs, spreads, | 


Those inferences were drawn out 


that spot and that Jewish mind, to convey to the 
world, that one, and only that one gift,—the ab- 
solute religion,—the true idea of man, God, du- 
Reason may be perplexed to admit 
this, under ordinary analogies ; but higher anal- 
ogies will justify it, and the disinterested philo- 
(3.) The 
individual heart must yield its faith to that 
‘“* Word,’’ and conform the life to that “ Law.’’ 


The following extracts are from letters which come to us 
t sources. The first is an extract from a 
entieman in Ravenna Ohio, 


“I have become an out and out Unitarian. 
This is true of many others in this region, men|§ 
and women in the church and out of it, are sick 
of bed ridden Orthodoxy. There is not so good 


a field in the West for a good, faithful minister, 
or more, as the Western Reserve. At Cleveland, 
Massillon, Warren, Akron, Sandusky, &c., 
they are ripe for the harvest. I have sold, in all, 
over ninety sets of Dr. Channing’s Works—also 
Peabody’s Works, Ware’s Works, and Mrs. 
Dana’s Letters.”’ 


(The following, which has been kindly furnished to us 
from Athol County, is from another gentleman. } 

My Dear Sir—I have called here to visit and 
spend the Sabbath with some old friends and 
school-mates ; and have found in this place, not 
only old acquaintances, but those who have rev- 
olutionized this section of country. One man 
here, to whom the credit is mainly due, was ed- 
ueated at Athol, as a mechanic, which business 
he now follows. He left Athol eighteen years 
ago, strong in principle; has ever since been a 
constant reader of the Register ; has all the prom- 
inent Unitarian works, and keeps them constant- 
ly on the move. He says itis not one half of 


syde Perkins, 3d, to Elizabeth Jones, 2d daughter of Ebene- 
— zer Chadwick, Esq. 


borough to Miss Adeliza M. Keyes, daughter of the late 
Maynard of Fitchburg to Miss Maria W. Smith, daughter of 
Joseph Smith, Esq., of W. 

seuden of wenag ye | to Miss Sarah M. Stratham of A. 


ker, 
Champney to Miss Lydia 8. Parshley, both of this city. 


Esq., of New York to Frances Anstriss, second daughter of 
Hon Levi Woodbury. 


Hon 8. H. Jenks of Boston to Miss Kate Fitzgibbon, second 
daughter of the late Bernard Whitty Casidy, Esq., of Tra- 
lee, Lreland. 


cr Boston Association of Congregational Ministers.— 
The next meeting of this ‘Agsoaiation, will be held at the 
residence of Rev. E. A. Bartol, Chesnut st., on Monday; P. 
M. next, November 12th. 
. Saw’. B. Crurt, Scribe. 
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MARRIAGES, 





In this elty, 31st ult, by Rev Dr Frothingham, T. Handa- 


6th inst, by Rev Mr. Peabody, Hon Robert C, Winthrop 


to Mrs Laura Derby Welles. 
In Northboro’, Ist inst, Mr Charles O. Longley of West- 


Prentice Keyes, Esq., of Northboro’. 
In Westboro”, 24th ult, by Rev J. Allen of N. Mr Henry G. 


In Athol, 22d ult, by Rev 8. F. Clarke, Mr Levi G. Fes- 


In Hanover, N. H., 31st ult, George H. Palmer, Esq., of 
Boston to Mary F., daughter of President Loid of H. 

In Springfield, by Rev George F. Simmons, George Wal 
Esq., to Sarah D., daughter of Hon Geo Bliss, all of 8. 
In Providence, Ist inst, by Rev E. B. Hall, Mr Henry T, 


> 





In Portsmouth, N. H., 29th ult, Archibald H. Lowery, 


In Baltimore, 18th ult, Rev William Alfred Jenks, son of 








the time that he has a volume of Channing at 


DEATHS, 





home. Among his converts is a Presbyterian 
deacon, who was formerly thorough-going in all 
the old Calvinistic doctrines, but is now com- 
pletely reformed, and is doing all in his power to 
spread Unitarianism. Ife is a bookseller—keeps 
Channing’s, Dewey’s and all the principal Unita- 
rian works, and sells them at cost—is laboring 
unceasingly in the cause, and still holds his sta- 
tion in the Presbyterian church. There are but 
four persons left in town who are believing in to- 
tal depravity and its kindred doctrines. Among 
the staunch friends of the cause, is the presiding 
judge of the county ; also the publisher and edit- 
or of the newspaper, who quotes and extracts 
very largely from Unitarian Works. Many who 
would blush to be called Unitarians, have been 
imperceptibly drawn into the ranks. ‘There is 
some opposition to the reform, on the part of a 
few individuals, but it is ineffectual; as well 
might they attempt to dam the Niagara, as to 
put a stop or acheck to the spread of liberal 
Christianity in this place. Although Mr. 
has not heard a Unitarian sermon since he left 
Athol, eighteen years since, and his companions 
in the cause have never heard one, still, all the 
powers of the Presbyterian pulpits, and every 
other influence that could be brought to bear up- 
on them have been insufficien: to keep correct 
principles from rising here. 

I am delighted with my visi, and trust I shall 
be profited by it; still, when Sunday comes, I | 
have a strong wish to be at hone in our Sunday | 
School, which is better than any other I find, 
and in which I am rejoiced to be able to keep my 
children. I trust the time is far distant, when 
we shall again be without theinfluence of a well 
organized and well conducted Sabbath School. 

From your true friend, L. M. 








Sunday eve. Have just rewrned from a dis- 
cussion where | was taken by Mr. ——. A 
richer treat I have not enjoyed during my trav- 
els. The subject was total depravity. The par- 
ties were two judges, lawyers, Jeacons, laymen, 
and one retired Presbyterian miaister. The sub 
ject was ably discussed. In a company of thirty 
persons, only two took the old ground. This 
debating club originated in a Bible class about 
three months since. They ar in earnest, and 
determined to strip religion of !ts mysteries. 

The extract which follows is from a letter of 
the same Mr. The 
letter was written in reply to one expressing 
gratitude to him for a valuable present of books 


to the First Parish S.S. Library in A. 


mentioned in the above. 





—— — County. Ohio, ? 
October 13, 1649. § 

Dear Sin,—1ne unexpected receipt of your 
letter, has imposed a weight of obligation upon 
me that is a little embarrassing. You must 
, know, sir, that my business habits, while per- 
| haps they do not absolutely disqualify for, yet, 
are not in the direction of epistolary correspond- 
ence. If 1 had not the fullest confidence in your 
favorable consideration, I might decline anything 
more than a formal expression of thankfulness 
for your kindness. But I would do something 
|more * * * J will say a word upon the 
spread of Liberal Christianity in our midst, in 
| which you ascribe altogether too much to any 
| agency of mine. It seems to be without any 
,agency. And when I speak of this town, I 
| should say that the remarks will apply with more 
or less modification, to al] that part of Ohio, de- 
nominated the ‘*Western Reserve.” The im- 
pression is all but universal (out of the Church) 


' 


| 


| that the theology of the day is very far from 
| what it should be; that it neither satisfies the 
| intellectual or moral wants of men; and _ there- 


| fore that it cannot so interest man, as to make 
| him better. 

| ‘Take this in connection with the extraordina- 
_ry means used for its propagation, and you have 


| some of the reasons why so many are opposed to 


what they suppose to be the religion of the Bi- 
| ble. 

| For the same, and other reasons many in the 
| Church are discontented and disgusted and are 
| asking a better way. There is a great earnest- 
| ness in this matter. Something must be done to 
| stay men ina rational faith, or rather, to stay 
| them in their course trom an irrational faith to 
downright infidelity, or all hope for man_perish- 
es. ‘To do this work is, I believe, a duty incum- 
bent on the friends of Liberal Christianity, and 
it is a work which demands all the intellectual 
and moral power they possess, yes, and all 
other means proper to be employed ina good 
Are our friends aware of their respon- 
‘eges in this mat- 


cause. 
sibilities as well as their | 
ter? While they are ¢  ; much, are they 
deing their whole duty? Channing and Ware 
labored for the good of man. They have left 
precious memorials—their works—for the same 
end. I expect that the world will yet witness 
their spirits reproduced, as it were, in countless 
numbers. By whose agency this will be brought 
about, if we fail, I know not. Our principles 
are, must be right. If all act up to them, we 
shall bear a part in this mission. I fee] the mag- 
nitude of this subject, but fail to give expression 
tomy thoughts. You will excuse me, I have 
only room to say, that Iam very glad to hear 
from you, and hope you will again experience 
the same “‘inclination’’ to write, and as little 
disposition to ‘‘resist’’ as before. 
Yours, Truly. 
Ounio, June 3d, 1849. 





cr The Cambridge Ministerial Association, wiil meet in 
Cambridge at the house of Rev. Dr. Francis on Tuesday, 


Nov. 13. 
novl0 Wan. NeweE Lt, Scribe. 





<7 Temperance on Sunday Evening, at 7 o’clock, at Dr. 
Beecher’s ‘‘hurch, Salem st. There will be an address by 
F. W. Kellogg, Esq., of Ohio. The public are respectfully 
invited 


A collection will be taken up. 
F. W. Woopwarp, Secretary. 
novl0 Mosgs Grant, Pres. Boston T. A. Soc’y. 





acy Temperance on Sunday Evening, Nov. 11th, at the 
Universalist Church, School Street. There will be a meet 
ing at 7 o’clock, at which the all-important subject of Tots 
Abstinence, will be advocated by several distinguishes 
peakers. All friends to the cause are invited. 
‘ M, Grant, President, 
Boston T. A. Society. 


John Lee, Esq., of Birmingham, Eng. 


graces that illustrate and adorn the Christian character.— 
She needs no eul 
She was good and did good—and many cheered by her sym- 
pathy and blest by her charities hallow her memory. 
bardston. 

Townsend, 33. 

ter of Mr John Rice, 10 yrs. 

during the absence of the pastor, a period of nearly four 
and the day of her death was the day of his landing, so that 
he bed oo melancholy satisfaction of attending her funeral 
and Of ac 


reaved parents and friends, of this uncommonly interesting 
child—one of the gentlest and purest among the lambs of 


Clinch of Roxbury, Mass., formerly of Calais, Me., 26. 


| sence from the earthly home has invested the heavenly one. 


| IN CONSEQUENCE OF WHICH IT BECOMES NEC- 


In this city, 22d ult, Miss Sarah Lee, daughter of the late 


“None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


A ‘woman of the beatitudes—an impersonation of the 
y, her memoria!) is in heaven, her epitaph- 
30th ult, Mr N. C. Byram, 32. 

2d inst, David C., infant son of Rev Geo T. Hill of Hub- 
In Charlestown, 28th ult, Miss Nancy Farmer, late of 
In Northboro’, 17th ult, Sarah B. Rice, youngest daugh- 
This was the only death that occurred in the First Parish 


months, in his missionto the Congress of Place in Paris: 





ing the ions of religion to the be 


his flock. 
On board the ship ®weden, on her passage from Boston to 
San Francisco, April 29th, of consumption, Mr Barry M. 


In San Francisco, August 31, of dysentery, Ithaman Whit- 
ing, Esq., of Tepic, Mexico, formerly of Dover, Mass. 


Diep, October 24th, 1849, in Springfield, Mass., where she 
was attacked of typhus fever, during the attendance of her 
father on the meetings of the late Unitarian Conference— 
Saran, aged 5 years and six months, daughter of Rev. 
Henry, and Elizabeth Whitman Emmons, of Vernon, Onei- 
da County, New York. 

In the brief, yet beautiful life of this loved child, there 
breathed forth a spirit, gentle and winning, truthful and 
pure. With a capacity, and maturity, far beyond her 
years, she was the bright light of a little circle, which she 
has left, to become, we believe, its ministering ange]; and to 
hover, ever beautiful and bright, around the earthly path, 
way of its members. Her mission was discharged; and her 
work does follow her. Though dearly loved in the circle o¢ 
her earthly home yet is her memory now tenfold more 
precious, not only from the sweet spirit which shone out in 
her sickness, and the divine beauty that settled over her 
death—but also from the new charm with which her ab 


And though with her, are buried many fond hopes, yet this 
loss of ours is compensated by the conviction, that heaven- 
ly culture was needed, to complete the work that was of 
too pure, and spiritual a character for earthly hands and 
hearts to accomplish. 














GREAT BARGAINS 





Expiration and Dissolution 


OF THE COPARNERSHIP 
—or— 
’ 
Geo W. Warren & Co, 
—ON THE— 
First of February Next, 


ESSARY TO 
SELL OFF 
THE ENTIRE STOCK 


—OF THE=— 


Ladies’ Exchange. 
TO EFFECT THIS EVERY ARTICLE WILL 
BE MARKED AT A PRICE WHICH WILL 


OVERCOME ALL COMPETITION 
AND SECURE LTS SALE. 


laws of the divine manifestation have yielded us inexpressi- 
ble delight.” [London Eclectic Review. 


State of Rhode Island; by William Gammell, A. M.; with 
&@ portrait; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 


and independent series of proofs; with an explanation of the 
types and prophecies concerning the Messiah; by Rev. 
translated from the French; a new edition; with a Sketch 
of his Life; 12mo, cloth; price $1. 

exhibited in the life, precepts, and early disciples of the 
o~ Redeemer; by E. L. Magoon; 12mo, cloth; price $1, 
Practical Godliness, drawn from the Book of Wisd 
E. L. Magoon; Second thousand; 12mo, cloth; price 90 cts. 


ATURE. 2 vols, cloth, $5 00, elegantly illustrated. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONS 
from their earliest commencement to the present time; 
7 Willism Gammell, A. M.; with seven maps, 12mo, 
cloth; price 75 cts. 
SACRED RHETORIC, or Composition and Delivery 
of Sermons; by H. J. Ripley, Professor in Newton Theolo- 
gical Institution. To which are added, Ware’s Hints on Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 
THE EARTH AND MAN; Lectures on Comparative 
Physical Geography, in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind; by Arnold Guyot, translated from the French, by 
ry C. C. Felton; with illustrations; 12mo, cloth; price 
325. 
This work is highly commended by Profs. Geo, Ticknor, 
Peirce, Agassiz, and Felton; Chas Sumner and Geo 8. Hil- 
liad, Esqs.; Rev. E. N. Kirk, and others. 
THE PREADAMITE EARTH. Contributions to 
Theological Science; by John Harris, D. D., one vol, 12mo, 
cloth; price 85 cts. 
“It is a book for thinking men. It opens new trains of 
thought to the reader—puts him in a new position to survey 
the wonders of God’s works; and compels natural science 
to bear her decided testimony in support of Divine truth.”— 
(Phil. Ch. Obs. 
MAN PRIMEVAL; or, The Constitution and Primitive 
Condition of the Human Being. A Contribution to Theolo- 
gical Science; with a finely engraved portrait of the author; 
12mo, cloth; price $1,25. 
“His copious and beautiful illustrations of the successive 


MEMOIR OF ROGER WILLIAMS, Founder of the 


CHRISTIANITY DEMONSTRATED: In four distinct 


arvey Newcomb; 12mo, cloth; price 75 cts. 
PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Thoughts of Blaise Pascal; 


REPUBLICAN CHRISTIANITY; or, True Liberty, as 


PROVERBS FOR THE PEOPLE; or, Illustrations of 
om; by 


CHAMBER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITER- 


HOW TO BE A MAN, by H. Newcomb, cloth, gilt, 50. 
HOW TO BE A LADY, “ * « “ 60. 
ANECDOTE FOR BOYS, “ " 7 “« 2. 
ANECDOTE FOR GIRLS,“ - ns “ 4. 


ANCIENT LITERATURE AND ART, by B. Sears, 
B. B. Edwards and C. C. Felton, cloth, $1 25. 


THE CHURCH IN EARNEST, by J. A. James, 50. 
MEMORIA TECHNICA; by L. D. Johnson, 50. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
‘ A 


novl0 Publishers, Boston. 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


E Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 

The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has Jed me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
guidance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the means of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
first carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

tr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M.,to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti- 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 

MASON M. MILES, M. D. 


Boston, Nov. 10, 1849... isSmé&os 


S. G. SIMPKINS 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT LOW ARICES, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STATINO- 
ARY, ACCOUNT BOOKs, 
PENKNIVES, SCISSORS GOLD PENS, 
English and American BIBLES. 
istf 124 Washington Street, Boston. 
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HE Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, No. 


ONE PRICE ONLY- 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 
the whole of which willbe offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 


IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 


We can show our Customers the | it and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 


Purchasers of 
LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Can select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
comfort, 


and embracing every desirable style for dress or 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 


OF SILK GOODS 


We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 


the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 


All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 


style. ‘ 


SILK VELVETS, 


Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture’ 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 


which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. 


We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Cloaks and 


Mantilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cushmeres, Paris 

Cloths, and other fabrics for C 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 


This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 


and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 


In this department will be fonnd every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, dc. 


rimmings, Linen 


Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES, 


DRESS GOODS, 


We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKF8, 

and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Department of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything m the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being y urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


September 25. 
sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
New Stock For Fall Trade! !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 


5000 New Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c. 

50 packages Dress Silks, fig’d, plain, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 

1000 Plaid Lung and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths ana French Merinos, in most 
admirabie colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cloths, and Alpac- 
cas, for dresses. 

Cases German, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 
ors. 

300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 


RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 
all widths. 

CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &c, 
of every pattern and material. 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 

It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 





or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS. 


Purch=*~*8 Will be served with 
ANY quawttly from a SIXPENC®? WORTH to a 





CLVL., for November, 1849. Edited by Rev. George 
Putnam, D. D., and Rev. George E. Ellis. 
ConrenTs. 
The Scientific Meeting at Capri 
: sate oe - Vligland. 

R Exposition gf ¢ s Hiview xviii. 15—18. 
1V. Whippt-+ Vectures on Literature and Life. 

vote Massachusetts Board of Education. 

vl. The American Bible Society. 


Article I. 
ll 
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HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


AVE on hand and are now opening a full assortment 
(of their own importation) of Housekeeping Artic/es, 

of first rate fabrics, and of the newest styles, among which 

are— 

100 pieces 9-8 Pillow Linen. 

500 pieces 7-8 and 4-4 Shirting Linens, from one of the 

best bleachers in Lreland, manufactured of pure flax, and of 

great durability. 

1000 White Damask Table Cloths, embracing all sizes 

and qualities, both single and double damask. 

500 dozen Table Napkins and Doylies; double and single 

damask T'able Linen, by the yard. 

100 pieces 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 Linen 

Sheetings of a stout, heavy fabric, and grass bleached. 
Blankets, all sizes and qualities. 

White Quilts, English and American, of all sizes and quali 

ties. 

Birdseye, Scotch and Irish Towelings, of all qualities. 

Colored Damask and Plaid Table Cloths, by the yard. 
Printed Centre Table and Piano Cloths. 

All of which will be sold at the lowest prices, either at 

wholesale or retail. 

Purchasers wanting good Goods, that can be warranted 

for their durability, are invited to examine this assortment. 
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EOMETRY and Faith, by Thomas Hill. A fragmenta- 
HH ry supplement to the 9th Bridgewater Treatise, by 
Thomas Hill, 37 cents. Just published, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 
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i | NITARIAN Register for 1848. The Unitarian Annual 
Register, for 1850, edited by Rev. H. A. Miles, inter- 

leaved with ruled paper for Memoranda; price 12 cts. 

This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov ld lis20s 111 Washington st. 





NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 
ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


NHE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josian 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hint, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 
The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing a 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRiINcipLes are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of Sotrrecoio Exercises, for traning Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CnorisTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming angus with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 


ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 

1-7 Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 


venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. 


make trial of its merits. 


C. Cram, 


the progress of the pupils. 
Teacher of Music. 


to procure them, etc. Moses D. RanDALu. 


Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


hesitatingly 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. 


of Singing Sc 


passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. Gurney, 


Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
1. 8. WITHINGTON, 


Boston. 
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F. R. Woopwarp, Secretary. 


and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novlo 


lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- large 8vo volumes 

I . 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by al] who will 
It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, 1 am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Masic,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un- 
ronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our ees greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 

ools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur- 


Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church 


Just published by WLLKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 


Vil. The Liberty of Rome. 
vill. The Rev. John Pierce, D. D. 
IX. Notices of Recent Publications. 


X. Religions aud Literary Intelligence. 
Xi. Obituary. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
111 Washington st., Boston. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 


EXPENSE OF INSURANCE REDUCED 25 PER CENT. 
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GUARANTEE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATION. 
$150,000. 


HE Public are invited to examine the Charter, plan of 
operation, and Annual Report of this Company, 
which has issued 1800 POLICIES since its organization— 
twenty months. 
The rates of premium are TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
LESS than charged by other Life Companies, the Guaran- 
tee Capital has been increased, and al] the business trans- 
actions of the Company simplified, and its expenses less- 
ened, by the whole being reduced to a CASH STAND- 
ARD. 

REFERENCES: 
Hon. F. ©. GRAY, A. H. VINTON, D. D. 

“ J G. ROGERS, G. W. BLAGDEN, D. D,. 
Prof. GEO. TICKNOR, J.1. BOWDITCH, Esq, 
J.C. WARREN, M.D., J.J. DIXWELL, Esq. 

J. HUNTINGTON WOLCOTT, Esq, 
J. Vv, C. SMITH, M. D. ‘ 
E. W. BLAKE, M. D. ; Medical Examiners. 
RENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President. 
OLIVER BREWSTER, Actuary, 
6m. is. 4 State street. 


7 a) 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


VO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorough course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Female 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CATISTHENIC APPARATUS, 

Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation, 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac- 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies of 
the School, 

Parents wishing to give their daughters a liberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly iavited to call ana examine our arrangemen's. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term, 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal. 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes s 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8, 


I-pTHE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 
Published by Subscription, 


Important American National Works, 
“17761” 


A faithful Chronicle of the War of American Independenc 
One volume, 8vo. Seventy Engravings, in Gilt Binding. 


The Presidents of the United States, 


Their Memoirs and Administrations, with National Statis- 
tics, with Portraits of the Presidents. Royal Octavo, in 
Pictoria. Binding. 


septl5. 














LIRRARY EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL. 
The Lives, Addresses, and Messages, of the PRESIDENTS 
from Washington to Taylor, with a History of their Admin- 
istrations; also, Historical and Statistical Public Documents, 
with an Analytical Index to the whole work. 

Epitrep By Epwin WILLIAMS. 
With Portraits of the Presidents, and Views of the Capitol, 
President’s House, and Seals of the several States, in four 





REFERENCE EDITION, STATESMAN’S MANUAL 
IN THREE VOLUMES, large 8vo., without Poitraits. « 
This edition is intended for Stat , Legislators, and pub 
lic men. 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED STATES, 


And its Political Institutions, Reviewed and Examined, by 
Avexis De TocqueviLxé, in one large Octavo Volume. 


THE TWELVE STARS OF OUR REPUBLIC, 

A NATIONAL ANNUAL FOR YOUNG AMERICAN CITIZENS, 
Illustrated with Portraits of the Presidents, and Illuminated 
Pictures of the Signers, the Capitol, the President's House 
* Washington, and Bunker-Hill, Elegantly Bound. Giit 





Also, the following popular works : : 
Dr. Dowling’s History of Romanism to the present time, 50 


engravings. 
The Guide to Knowl , 300 Engravings. 
The Wonders of the World, 200 engravings. 


Mrs. Ellis’s Family Monitor. One vol., 8vo. 

Mrs. Ellis’s Guide to Social Happiness. One vol., 8vo. 
Christian Martyrology, Illustrated. 8vo. 

Odd Fellow’s Offering for 1848, 1849, and 1850, elegantly 
bound and illustrated. 





acy Responsible agents wanted to canvass every city and 
county in the Uni States. Address, EDWARD WAL- 
KER, 114 Fulton Street, New York. 

Fetridge & Co., Agenta State Street, Boston. oetl3 


PACKAGE, 
and always at prices entirely beyond the reach of compe- 
tition. 
MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buying for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK Street, 


(A few steps out of Washington Street.) 


in.2ms. out.1m. sep7. 





Ve of Death, by Henry Colman. Consolatory 
Views of Death, addressed to a Friend under bereave- 
ment, by Henry Colman, | vol, 25 cents. 

Letters on European Lie and Manners, new edition. 
European Agriquiture, 2 vols. 
For sale by ,, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
lisdos 111 Washington st. 


EW BOOKS, by Rev. Samuel J. May. CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, propose to publish, early in January, a 
new volume, by Rev. Samue] J. May, entitled Humanity; 
the same in all ages shown ina series of familiar Ex- 
positions of the prominent events and characters of the 
Bible. The book will be put to press as soon as 150 copies 
have been subscribed for in addition to those already ob- 
tained. 
Persons wishing copies are requested to forward their 
names at once to the publishers. 
C. & N., have also in press “Verse and Prose”, by Mrs. 
= B. Hall, comprising Meriam, Joanna of Naples and other 
ieces. 
They will publish, next week, a new edition of Tytler’s 
Universal History, complete, in 2 vols. Also, the 6th num- 
ber of the same work. Just received, a new and beautifully 
illustrated edition of Poems, by Amelia. The Sacred Poets 
of England and America; Mrs. Ellet’s new book on the Bi- 
ble; The Wonrien of the Scripture; Watson’s Poetical Quo- 
tations, al! beautifully illustrated with the finest steel en- 


gravings. 
nov3 111 Washington st. 
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Fears LIVING AGE. No. 287, 12} cents. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton—Church of England 
Quarterly Review. 
The Modern Vassal, concluded—John Wilmer. 
8. Optical Magic of our Age—Chambers’ Journal. 
4. The Fall of the Leaf—sSpectator. 
5, Albert Gallatin—Courier and Enquirer. 
6. Paris Correspondence of the—Britannia. 
‘ 
8 
9 


go 


The Roman Question—Examiner. 
French Foreign Policy—London Times. 
Destiny of Cuba, * Kei 
1-0. (anada—Independent. 
11. Russia and Turkey—Examiner, Spectator, &c. 
Snort Arricies. Austrian Perfidy—Cause of Inef- 
fectual Preaching. 
Poetry. The Shut-up One, (with an Illustration) ; 
St Peter’s Tears; Reasons for Risibility—The Dy- 
ing Boy. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. novl0o 


tc Nearly Ready. The Modern Vassal. Price 25 cts. 





BROOKFIELD FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. 


HIS Institution is in the seventh year cf its exis- 

tence, and is known to many citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. To those !ess acquainted, it may be proper 
to state, that the number of pupils is at present limt ied 
to 20: and ordinarily, lads are not received who are 
over 12 years of age; while those who enter before 
this age, remain as long after, as may seem mutually 
agreeable to parents and principal. ‘The School is as 
perfect a family, as the ability of the principal and cir- 
cumtsances will allow. The next term, or half year, 
will commence on the first Wednesday in November. 
Circulars of inore specific information will be promptly 
forwarded to such as desire more particulars. In Bos- 
ton, parents may inquire of John Homans, M. D., 
Geo. Howe, Esq., and G. B. Blake, Esq. 

W. A NICHOLS, Principal. 

Brookfield, Sept. 8 eoplt 





DANIELL & CO., 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers, 
No. 201 Washington Street. 


RE now prepared to offer a very handsome assort- 
ment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS !. 


SILKS, a full assortment; 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, of every kind, style 
and price; 

DRESS GOODS, of all new approved styles; 

LINEN GOODS, of the same superior make that we 
have long sold; 

MOURNING GOODS,— Families supplied with every 
article of Mourning at a moment’s notice; 

FLANNELS, of all the most approved kinds and widths; 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, Gentiemen’s, Ladies’, and 
Children’s sizes; 

FRENCH LAWN HDKFS; 

HOSIERY AND GLOVES; 

EM3088SED TABLE AND PIANO COVERS; 

REAL AA THIBET CLOTHS,—As these goods are 
pee to our order, We can warrant them the genuine A A 

oths; 

PLAIN CASHMERES; 

PLAIDS for Children; 

BLANKETS, QUILTS, BED COMFORTERS, 


And every other kind of 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 





Our stock has been selected with great care, was 
bought very ow, and will be sold ac y cheap. 
ONE PRICE, i 
SMALL PROFITS AND QUICK SALES, 
Is our motto 
DANIELL & CO, 
Boston, Sep 29. ole pe Street. 
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For the Register. 


THE DYING LEAF. 


BY JONES VERY. 











*Tis not a natural law alone, 
By which the dying leaf 
Falls whirling, when its work is done, 
Unto the ground beneath. 


Before the rising autumn dlast 
Commissioned was to bear 

The little leaf, once bound so fast, 
And whirl it through the air ; 


The Lord of Life had checked the tide, 
That through its fibres flowed ; 

And to its being had denied 
The gift He onte bestowed. 


The gift of life, mysterious thing ; 
That form and substance gave ; 
That filled its tender veins in spring, 

And made it gladsome wave. 


But now, recalled, leaves hard and dry, 
The sport of lightest wind, 
The leaf, that once could storms defy, 
Though al! their blasts combined. 
Oet. 25th, 1849. 





(For the Register.) 


TO THE REV. ———, 


ON THE COMPLETION OF THE SIXTEENTH YEAR OF HIS 
MINISTRY. 
Another year of duty closed for thee, 
Oh faithful laborer in thy Master’s field ! 
And as the ange! of the Book of Life 
Writes down another blessing on thy page, 
He glances o’er the record of the past, 
And smiles to think upon thy brightning crown. 
Already at thy name a gathering band 
Lift from the heavenly spheres a prayer for thee, 
Of those who, peacefully departing, heard 
Thy christian farewell by the bed of death, 
Of those, who in their glad salvation hymn 
Remember thee who pointed them the way, 
And of a cherub host, thine own among them, 
Raptured by thee into the church above. 
-Nor love less fervent blessed thee on earth, 
Though thou discern’st it not: and over all 
The tares of sin and error growing rank, 
That hide thy harvest from thee, many a sheaf 
Of God's own planting ripens for the sky. 
Then faint not, pause not! Looking unto Him 
Who *mid encouragements stil! laboring on, 
By faith alone beheld His victory— 
In patient hope thine earnest way pursues ; 
Until the Savior’s smile shall welcome thee 
With all thy flock, unto the fold above ! 
Oct. 24, 1849. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 


[From Stanton’s *ketches of Reforms, and Reformers of 
Great Britian and Ireland, in the press of John Wiley.| 
Law* Reform—Jeremy Bentham—His Opinion of 

the Common Law—His * Felicity”? Principle— 

His Universal Code— His Works—The Fruits 

of his Labors—His Talents and Character. 


Mr. Bentham was one of the most remarkable 
men that has appeared in our age. He was born 
in 1747, and was descended from a race of attor- 
neys. At the age of five, the family called him 
“the philosopher ;”’ at eight, he played well on 
the violin, on which he atterwards became a pro- 
ficient ; and at thirteen, went to Oxford, where 
he excited admiration and wonder by his acute 
observations, logical skill, and precision of lan- 
guage. When he took his degree, he was es- 
teemed the first reasoner and philosophical critic 
in the University. He was at Oxford when 
Wesley and the ‘Methodists’? were expelled, 
and In generous soul tooK vp arms against this 
tyranny. ‘This induced him 0 -esamine the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church, one b : 
and when it became for him to subscribe them, 
long was the streggle before Bentham could 
bring his hand to do it.—He has left on record 
a rebuke of this test, which ought to consign it 
to universal condemnation. At Oxford, he at- 
tended the law lectures of Blackstone, (being the 
substance of his Commentaries,) and his clear 
mind detected the fallacies in his reasoning, and 
his humane and honest spirit revolted at many of 
his eulogiums on the Common Law of England. 

The bar, to which he was admitted in 1772, 
opened a brilliant prospect before him. His pre- 
cise and acute method of drafting equity and law 
pleadings was much extolled, and his refusal to 
receive the usual fees excited no less attention. 
A sharp solicitor swelled a swindting bill of cost 
in acase in which Bentham had succeeded—he 
protested—‘‘Quirk’’ told him it was made up 
according to the rules and, he would lose caste 
if he altered it. Bentham was disgusted, resolv- 
ed, to quit his profession, and spend his life in 
‘endeavoring,’ as he expressed it, *‘to put an 
end to the system, rather than profit by it."’ To 
the grasping pertinacity of this solicitor, the 
world is indebted for the sixty year’s labor of 
Jeremy Bentham in the cause of law refarm. 
Soon after this, he published his first work, ‘“‘A 
Fragment on Government: being an examina- 
tion of what is delivered on that subject in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries.’’ He then visited Paris, 
where he became intimate with Brissot, through 
whose agency, and without his knowledge, he 
was subsequently made a citizen of the French 
Republic, and elected a member of the second 

National Assembly. 

His father died in 1792, leaving him a moder- 
ate fortune, which enabled him entirely to aban- 
don his profession, and devote himself to the pre- 
paration of those works on law government which 
have celebrated his name in the four quarters of 
the globe. During the truce of Amicus, he 
again visited Paris, accommodated by Sir Samu- 
el Romilly, where he found himself famous. M. 
Dumont was then publishing his works in French. 
Of his ‘* Traites de Legislation Cuwile et Penale.”’ 
in 3 volumes, about 4,000 copies were sold in 
Paris. At this time there happened to be three 
vacancies in the French Institute, one of which 
was reserved fur Bonaparte. Bentham was cho- 
sen to fill one of the vacancies. From elective 
affinity, no less than through the agency of 
Romilly, he soon after became intimate with the 

oung men known as ‘‘the Edinburg Reviewers,”’ 

Scauken. Jeffrey, Smith, Horner, Mackintosh, 
and their associates, and from that time was the 
Mentor of that galaxy of talent on the subject of 
law reform. 

When Bentham was admitted to the bar, he 
found the English 'aw, its principles and its prac- 
tice, entrenched behind the interests of powerful 
classes, and embedded in the prejudices of all. 
Though called the perfection of reason, to his 
penetrating eye it was the offspring of a barba- 
rous age, and, though a noble production for the 
times that gave it birth, had obtruded into the 
light of an infinitely milder and more liberal civ- 
jlization the harsh features that stamped its ori- 

in. 

Bentham brought to his work reasoning fac- 
ulties which did not so much probe subjects to 
the bottom as begin there, and work upwards to 
their surface—a patience which no amount of 
drudgery could weary—a taste whose light read- 
ing was Bacon and Beccaria—a memory reten- 
tive as tablets of brass—a boldness which shrunk 
from looking no institution in the face, and ques- 
tioning its pretensions to utility and its claims to 
homage—an honesty which never averted the 
eye from conclusions legitimately born of sound 
premises—a conscience which followed truth 
wherever it led. Lord Brougham, who knew 
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him iutimately, has happily said ; ‘‘In him were | 


blended, to a degree perhaps unequalled in any 
other philosopher, the love and appreciation of 

eneral principles, with the avidity for minute 

etails; the power of embracing and following 
out general views, with the capacity for pursu- 
ing each one of numberless particular facts.”’ 
He was an adept in numerous modern languages, 
as French, Italian, Spanish and German, and he 
extended his linguistical knowledge into the 
Swedish, Russian, and other northern tongues. 
Thess acquisitions facilitated his study of the 
history of all countries and times, with whose 
philosophy, legislation and jurisprudence he was 

uainted beyond most men. 

"His numerous writings all bore some relation 
to his ‘‘ Felicity’ principle, and the topics he 
discussed were almost as multifarious as human 
exigency and action. Including his larger pamph- 
lets, they must number some fifty volumes.— 
They chiefly relate to government, law, and ju- 
risprudence ; but he also wrote extensively on 
morals, politics, and ecclesiastical establishments. 
Nor did science wholly escape his searching pen, 
for he treated of chemistry and anatomy. He 


wrote against Blackstone’s Commentary, and at- 
tacked Burk’s plan of economical reform, He 
wrote on prison discipline and penal colonies, and 
illustrated the anti-Christian tendency of oaths. 
He advocated free schools, and denounced church 
establishments. He attacked rotton boroughs, 
and drafted plans for work-houses. He vidicat- 
ed free trade, and showed the impolicy of the 
usury laws. He prepared a constitutional code 
to be used by any state, and drew up a reform 
bill for the House of Commons. He wrote sepa- 
rate volumes or pamphlets on bankruptcy, poor 
laws, primogeniture, escheats, taxation, jails, 
Scotch reform, the French judiciary, the crimi- 
nal code of Spain, juries, evidence, rewards and 
punishments, oaths, parlimentary law, English 
reform, education, Church-of-Englandism, &c., 
&c., &c. He wrote for or offered codes to 
France, Spain, Greece, Russia, and the South 
American states—sent a letter to each Governor 
of the United States, proposing to prepare for 
them an entire code of laws—was intimate per- 
sonally or by correspondence with Howard, La- 
fayette, Wilberforce, the Emperor Alexander, 
Napolean, Brissot, Mirabeau, Neckar, — i 
Franklin, Jefferson, Bolivar, Jean Baptiste Say, 


the men of his time, who were celebrated in any 
part of the world for their services in the cause 
of liberty, humanity and reform. . 

Of course no man, unless endowed with all 
the wisdom of the ancients and the moderns, 
could write so much on such a variety of subjects, 
without committing to paper a good deal of non- 
sense. Yet he wrote no page but contained some 
profound thoughts, whilst many of his volumes 
are replete with wisdom. And if any one mor- 
tal man could have written codes for all the na- 
tions on earth, that man was Jeremy Bentham. 
His defects were partly the result of his pecu- 
liar mind, and partly of those idiosyncrasies which 
germinate in all speculators who mingle little 
with men and things. Bold and original to a 
fault, he rather suspected that an old thing was 
necessarily a bad thing. His exhaustless pa- 
tience, and fondness for abstractions and theoriz- 
ing, which grew by what they fed on, led him te 
carry everything out, out, out, till he sometimes 
trenched on absurdity or sunk in obscurity. In 
vulgar phrase, he was prone to ‘‘run a thing in- 
to the ground.’’ He mixed so little with the 
world, and had such limited experience in the 
every-day business of life, that he often forgot 
that his codes must be executed by and upon 
moitil men. He lived fifty years in the house 
immortalized as the dwelling-place of Milton, in 





Benezet, | 


Toussaint L’Overture, and in fact with most of} 





the very heart of London; and yet nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants, about whom he was thinking, and 


knew that he lived at all. 


rate puffings, which he must hear, were not coun- | 
terbalanced by’ denunciations from without, to 
which he never listened. He tried to reduce} 
| everything to a system, and wrote as if the hu-| 





writing, and printing, for half a century, never} 
Habits induced by | 
| this recluse life, were not improved by his being | 


the head and oracle of a school, whose immode- | 


Frank, so frank that he was bluff, he refused a 
costly present from the Emperor of Russia, lest 
he should be tempted to praise when he ought 
to blame. A great husbander of moments, he 
took air and exercise while entertaining ordinary 
visitors ; and, when conversing on his favorite 
themes with such as Romilly and Brougham, 
kept his secretaries busy in noting dower their re- 
marks. The ridicule and abuse of which he 
was the subject rarely reached its aim, for he 
avoided nal controversies, discussing princi- 
ples, and not men. He died m 1832, in the 
85th year of his age ; and gave a singular evi- 
dence of his attachment to his principles, by be- 
queathing his body to the surgeon’s knife, for the 
advancement of medical science. 








KOSSUTH’S LETTER TO LORD PAL- 
MERSTO 


Wiovin (Turxey,) Sept, 20. Your Excel- 
lency is, no doubt already informed of the fall of 
my country—unhappy Hungary, assuredly wor- 
thy of a better fate. 

It was not prompted by the spirit of disorder, 
or the ambitious views of faction; it was not a 
revolutionary leaning which induced my native 
country to accept the mortal struggle maintained 
so gloriously, and brought, by nefarious means, 
to so unfortunate an end. 

Hungary has deserved from her kings the his- 
torical epithet of ‘* generous nation,” for she 
never allowed herself to be snspassed in loyalty 
and faithful adherence to her sovereign by any 
nation in the world. 

Nothing but the most revolting treachery, the 
most tyrannical oppression, and cruelties unheasd 
of in the words of history—nothing but the in- 
fernal doom of annihilation to her national exis- 
tence, preserved through a thousand years, 
through adversities so numerous, were able to 
arouse her to oppose the fatal stroke aimed at her 
very life, to enable her to repulse the tyrannical 
assault of the ungrateful Hapsburghs, or to ac- 
cept the struggle for life, honor, and liberty forced 
upon her. And she has nobly fought that holy 
battle, in which with the aid of Almighty God 
she prevailed against Austria, whom we crushed 
to the earth, standing firm, even when attacked 
by the Russian giant, in the consciousness cf jus- 
tice, in our hope in God, and in our hope, my 
lord, in the generous feeling of your great and 
glorious nation, the supporter of justice and hu- 
manity throughout the world. But this is over ; 
what tyranny began has been by treachery con- 
cluded ; on all sides abandoned, my poor country 
has fallen, not through the overwhelming power 
of two great empires, but by the faults, and I may 
say the treason, of her own sons. 

To these untoward events I pray God that my 
unhappy country may be the only sacrifice, and 
that the true interests of peace, freedom, and civil- 
ization through the world may not be involved in 


our unhappy fate. 


Mr. Francis Pulsky, our diplomatic agent in 


i side. 


|man mind were a curious little wheel, to be put| London. has received ample information as to the 
j into a vast engine, which, when regulated accord- | cause of this sudden and unlooked-for change in 
| ing to bis system, would run without jarring or} the affairs of Hungary, and is instructed to eom- 
‘friction. He made too little allowance for the | municate it to your Excellency, if you are graci- 
individualities, eccentricities, crovked-stickedness | ously pleased to receive the same. It is not an- 
}of mankind. But in this he did not differ from) tipathy to Austria, though so well merited at the 
| many other philosophers—men wiser and better | hands of every Hungarian, but a true conviction 
jthan their generation—men so far beyond and| which makes me say, that even Austria has lost 
above their times, that they look like dwarfs to | far more by her victory, gained through Russian 
| their cotemporaries. | aid, than she would have lost in merited deteat 
| ‘Then, he undertook so much that he left a) through honorable arrangement. Fallen from 
great deal incomplete ; so that, in many of his/her position of a first-rate power, she has now 


| works, while he has finished one side of a subject, | forfeited her self-consisteney, and has sunk into 


he seems not to have touched or seen the other | the obedient instrument of Russian ambition and 
His style, especially in his latter years, of Russian commands. 
was rough, involved, uncongenial ; often obscure Russia only has gained this sangrinary game ; 


‘from its very verbosity ; and, when clear, fatigu- | she has extended and strengthened her influence 


ing the reader by so thoroughly exhausting the | in the east of Europe, and threatens already, ina 
subject as to leave nothing for him to do but read. | fearful manner, with outstretching arms, not only 
He called his style of reasoning ‘the cxhausiive | the integrity, but the moral basis, of the ‘Turkish 


This mode of solving the difficulty would not, 
I am convinced, save the ministry, because a pro- 
tection only given, in contradiction of the Sultan’s 

enerous feeling, at the price of five thousand 

hristians abandoning their faith, would be re- 
volting to the whole Christian world, and prove 
hardly calculated to win sympathies for ‘Turkey 
in the event of war with Russia, which, in the 
opinion of the most experieaced Turkish states- 
man, is approaching fast. 

As to my native country, Turkey does, I be- 
lieve, already feel the loss of the neglected op 
portunity of having given to Hungary at least 
some moral help to enable it to check the ad- 
vance of the common enemy. But it appears to 
me that it would be a very ill-advised mode of 
gaining Hungarian sympathy by sending me to 
an Austrian scaffold, and forcing my unhappy 
companions to abjure their religion, or accept the 
same alternative. 


No friends to the Turkish Government would 
spring up from my blood shed by her broken 
faith, but many deadly foes. My lord, your 
heart will, I am sure, excuse my having called 
your attention to our unhappy fate, since it has 
now assumed political importance. Abandoned 
in this unsocial Jand by the whole world, even 
the first duties of humanity give us no promise of 
protection unless, my lord, you and your gener- 
ous nation come forward to protect us. 

What steps it may be expedient that you 
should take, what we have a right to expect 
from the well known generosity of England, it 
would be hardly fitting for me to enter on. I 
place my own and my companions’ fate in your 
hands, my lord, and in the name of humanity 
throw myself under the protection of England. 

Time presses—our doom may in a few days be 
sealed. Allow me to make an humble personal 
request. Iam aman, my lord, prep«red to face 
the worst; and I can die with a free look at 
Heaven, as I have lived. But I am also, my 
lord, a husband, son, and father, my poor true- 
hearted wife, my children, and my noble old 
mother, are wandering about Hungary. They 
will probably soon fall into the hands of those 
Austrians who delight in torturing even feeble 
women, and with whom the innocence of child- 





hood is no protection against persecutions. I 
conjure your excellency, in the name of the Most | 
High, to put a stop to these cruelties by your | 
powerful meditation, and especially to accord to | 
my wife and children an asylum on the soil of the 
generous English people. 

As to my peor—my loved and noble country— 
must she, too, perish for ever’ Shall she, un- 
aided, abandored to her fate, and unavenged, be 
doomed to amihilation by her tyrants? Will | 
England, once her hope, not become her consola- 
tion. 
| The political interests of civilized Europe, so 
imany weighty considerations respecting Eng- | 
jland herself, acd chiefly the maintenance of the 
}Ottoman empire, are too intimately bound up 

with the existence of Hungary for me to lose all 
jhope. My lerd, may God the Almighty for 
‘many years sheld you, that you may long pro- 
|tect the unfortunate, and live to be the guardian 
,of the rights of freedom and humanity. I sub- 
{scribe myself, with the most perfect respect and 
(Signed) L. Kossyrn. 








j 


| esteem. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
| bridge, have ovened their Boarding Schoo! in a new 
| house planned zad furnished express!y for the accommo- 
i dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 


| willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 


ithe English branches usually pursued in Academies. | 


The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 


town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircH eure | 


RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
| tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
| ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
| wide and beautiful prospect; 1s well warmed, well ven- 
| tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 


ywan. 


| dification, now in such general use. 
|not be supposed that he was guilty of the absur- 


mode,’ and he crowded it full of crabbed words | empire. 
lof his own invention. 


He wrote many of his works in French, and 
they were given to the world by Dumont, a Gene- 
Hazlitt has wittily said : ‘*His works have 
been slated into French; they ought to be 
translated It taglish.”? Sydney Smith, when 
reviewing his “Book ot--Fajlacies,” remarks, in 
his quaint way, ‘‘ Whether it s secessary there 
should be a middle-man between the cultivator | 
and the possessor, learned economists have 
doubted ; but neither gods, men, nor booksellers, 
can doubt the necessity of a middle-man between 
Mr. Bentham and the public. * ° The 
mass of readers will choose to become acquainted 
with him through the medium of Reviews, after 
that eminent philosopher has been washed, trim- 
med, shaved, and forced into cléan linen.” 

Bentham invented rhe words Codify and Co- 
But let inv 


dity of imagining that the entire laws of a Com- 
monwealth could be compressed into a single vol 
ume ; nor of that other absurdity, that the laws 
can be written so plain that the meanest capacity 
can understand them fully, and apply them, 
without mistakes, to all the varieties of human 
rights and wrongs, and the ever-shifting vagaries 
and exigencies of society. He never had wit 
enough to see how it was, that what never could 
be true in regard to any other science or species 
of writing, must be true in regard to jurispru- 
dence and legislation. He lett that discovery 
| fur penny-a-liners, who believe all the law the 
| world needs can ve printed between the yellow 
| covers of a twenty-page pamphlet. 

Bentham jabored without any apparent suc- 
cess at home for yeers. He was famous in 
France, and appreciated in Russia, before he 
was known in England. At Jength, his reiterat- 
ed blows made an impression. He won converts 
in high places, and they became his *‘*middle- 
men’’ with the public. Brougham and Smith 
spread out his great ideas in attractive colors on 
the pages of the Edinburgh, and they sparkled in 
brilliant speeches from Romilly and Mackintosh | 
on the floor of Parliament. One after another, 
the champions for the inviolability of the ancient 
system were prostrated, till reasonable men ad- 
mitted that whether or not Jeremy Bentham was 
|right, the common Jaw wascertainly wrong, and 
,must be materially altered. ‘hough he took no 
part in actual legislation, his was the master 
mind that set other minds in motion ; his genius, 
| the secret spring that operated a vast reformato- | 
ry machine. He did not live to see his whole | 
system adopted, (and would not, had he lived, 
| till the millennium,) but he saw parts of it incor- | 
porated into the jurisprudence of his country, 
{ whilst other parts were postponed rather than re- 
|jeeted. He saw the fruits of his labors in the 
amelioration of a sanguinary criminal code, and 
especially in the abridgment ot the death penalty 
in the improvement of the peor laws and peni- 


to your Excellency 


ceded me on the Turkish territory. 
thither in the hope that I should be permitted to | 
pass to England, and there under the protection 
of the English people—a protection never yet 
denied to persecuted man—allowed to repose for 
a while my wearied head on the hospitable shore 
of your happy island. 


May it please you, my lord, to communicate 
a most revolting condition 


which the Turkish Government, at the sugges- 
tion of Russia, is about to impose upon us poor 
homeless exiles. 


I, the governor of unhappy Hungary, afier 


having, I believe, as a good citizen and honest 
man, fulfilled to the last my duties to my coun- 
try, had no choice left me between the repose of 
the grave and the inexpressible auguish of ex- 
patriation. 


Many of my brethren in misfortune had _pre- 
I followed 


But even with these views I would rather 


have surrendered myself to my deadliest enemy | 
than to cause any difficulties to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment, whose 
appreciate, and therefore did not intrude on the 
‘Turkish territories without previously inquiring 
|whether I and my companions in misfortune 


situation I well knew how to 


would be willingly received and the protection of 
the Sultan granted to us 
We received the assurance that we were wel- 


come guests, and should enjoy the full protec- 
tion of his Majesty the Padisha, who would rath- 
er sacrifice 50,000 men of his own subjects, than 


allow one hair of our heads to be injured. 
It was only upon this assurance that we pass- 


ed into the Turkish territory, and according to 


the generous assurance we ‘were received and 
tended on our journey, received in Widdin as the 
Sultan’s guests, whilst waiting from Constanti- 
nople further orders as to the continuation of our 
sad journey to some distant shore. 

Even the Ambassadors of England and France, 
to whom I ventured in the name of humanity to 
appeal, were so kind as to assure me of their 
full sympathy. 

lis Majesty, the Sultan, was also so gracious 
as to give a decided negative to the inhuman 
pretensions of our extradition demanded by Rus- 
sia and Austria. 

But a fresh letter from his Majesty, the Czar, 
arrived in Constantinople, and its consequence 
was the suggestion sent to us by an express mes- 
senger of the Turkish Government, that the 
Poles and Hungarians, and in particular myself, 
Count Casimir Bathiany, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Hungary under my Government, and 
the Generals Messaros and Perezel (all here), 
would be surrendered unless we chose to abjure 
the faith of our forefathers in the religion of 
Christ and become Mussulmans. And thus five 
thousand Christians are placed in the terrible al- 
ternative either of facing the scaffold or of pur- 
chasing their lives by abandoning their faith. So 
low is already fallen the once mighty Turkey, 
that she can devise no other means to answer or 


tentiaries, and the kindlier treatment of prisoners 
—in the softening of the harsher features of im-| evade the demands of Russia. 
_prisonment for debt, of the bankrupt laws, and| Words fail me to qualify these astonishing 
the general law of debtor and creditor—in lop-| suggestions, such as never have been made yet 
| ping off some excrescences in chancery, and cut- | to the fallen chief of a generous nation, and 
ting down costs and simplitying the modes of | could hardly have been expected in the nineteenth 
procedure in other courts—in the abolition of | century. 
| tests, and the emancipation of the Catholics—in My answer does not admit of hesitation. Be- 
ithe greater freedom of trade, the enlargement of | tween death and shame the choice can neither be 
| the suffrage, and the partial equalization of rep-| dubious nor difficult. Governor of Hungary, 
‘resentation in Parliament—in the appointment of! and elected to that high place by the confidence 
| commissioners to revise the whole mass of. stat- of fifteen millions of my countrymen, I know 
jute law, and reduce it to a uniform code—and, | well what | owe to the honor of my country 
more than all, in the conviction, penetrating a! even in exile. Even as a private individual I 
multitude of intelligent minds, that a large por-| have an honorable path to pursue. Once gov 
/tion of the English law, as administered, so far! ernor of a generous country—I leave no heritage 
from being the perfection of reason, was a dis-| to my children—they shall, at least, bear an ua- 
|grace to the human understanding, and the} sullied name. God's will be done. I am pre- 
homage paid to it a degrading idolatry. | pared to die; but as I think this measure dishon- 
Nor did he see these fruits in England alone. | orable and injurious to Turkey, whose interest I 
| As he labored for the world, so he saw the pro- sincerely have at heart, and as I feel it my duty 
|aucts of his toil in both hemispheres. France} to save my companions in exile, if I can, froma 
and Russia published his writings, and they were | degrading alternative, 1 have replied to the Grand 
read in Germany and Switzerland. His works) Vizier, in a conciliatory manner, and took also 
| were circulated at Calcutta and the Cape of Good | the liberty to apply to Sir Stratford Canning and 
|Hope; at New York, and New South Wales:| General Aupitch for their generous aid against 
‘in the Canadas, and the Republics of South| this tyranic act. In full reliance on the noble 
‘America. ‘This country profits by his culture in| sentiments and generous principles of your ex- 
‘the simplifications of its laws, and their revisions | cellency, by which, as well as through your 





‘and codjfications in-many of its states—in the | 
comparative humanity of its criminal codes and 
prison discipline—and especially in the recent 
sweeping reforms in the practice of its courts in 
three or four states, and the abolition of the mo- 
nopoly of the legal profession—a monopoly 
| wosthless to those whom it protected, and gall- 
ing to those whom it excluded. By nomeans do 
I intend to say, that to him are we solely indebt- 
led for these reforms, But his hands planted the 
‘tree whose fruit is now being gathered. His 
\chief glory is the emancipation of the Anglo- 
| Saxon mind from a blind idolatry of the English 
|common law; and for this he deserves unmeas- 
| ured praise. 

- Bentham was kind, cheerful, simple- 
hearted, witty, and greatly beloved by his friends. 
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wisdom, you have secured the esteem of the civ- 
ilized world, I trust to be excused in enclosing 
copies of my two letters to the Grand Vizier and 
Sir Stratford Canning. 

I am informed that the whole matter is a ca- 
bal against the ministry of Reschid Pasha, whose 
enemies would wish to force him to our extradi- 
tion in order to lower it in public estimation and 
render impossible its continuance in office. It 
is certain that in the grand council held on the 
9th and 10th of September, after a tumultuous 
debate, the majority of the council declared in fa- 
vor of our extradition, the majority of the minis- 
try against it. No decision was come to in con- 
sequence of the altercation which took place ;— 
but, notwithstanding, the ministry thought fit to 
make us the revolting suggestion I have named. 


water in each story; also a bathing 1oom, containing a 
, douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
| Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
| ers in Boston. 
| The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererexces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little §& Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 
For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, | 
|eare of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Jan. 29. 1849. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


iT qXHE Sixteenth Anaval Term of this School, will 
I commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 

| with the Terws, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 

lot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. LIL Washiagton | 
Street, and that of Mt. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 3. 

iG Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 

| N.B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, | 
nea Horticultural Ball. ag25. 


eely 





POTHECARY. SMITIT & MELVIN, 325 
A Washingwon street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g’ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- | 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical | 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 





Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. | 


UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his | 
i patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house | 
tormerly occupied by Dr. John Ware, No. 6 Alliston street, 
land is preparing it for the fature permanent location of 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, | 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving ho more 
than he can have constantly under his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- | 
matic, thorough, exact course of etady will be pursued, | 
such as to qualify young ladies for any situation as teach- | 
ers, or as members of suciety. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for sach results as will, in some degree, | 
saticly his long cherished desires. | 

| ‘The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five | 
Doliars per quarter, or Oue Hundred Dollars per year, alt | 
branches inciuded, payable semi-annually in January and | 
| July. 
Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
| of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
| ure invited to cull to see the School Rooms, and confer | 


| with the principal. sep29. 


| SUNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. 
G. SIMPKINS publishes the following series of high- | 

| e ly approved Sunday School Manuals. 

| J. CHannine’s CaTecuism for young children. Price 

cts per doz. : | 

} 2. Worcester Association Catecuism, Fifteenth 

| Thousand. $1 100 per doz. 

3. Tue Caurtistian’s Catecnism, or Lessons from the | 

he and New Testament. 


| 50 


$1 20 per doz. 


| as they become publicly kuown, very naturally 


Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re« 
- frigerator. 


Y Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 

full confidence that all the serious objections to the 

old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio- 

lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 

ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. There 

are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 

retidily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 

manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
parts of the civilized World, and t ds upon th i 
have been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, end urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ch- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the top 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lantern 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus beceming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 





| morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 


lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 
WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience us a Kitchen far- 
nisher I have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can always put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1648.) 
INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been c idered an indisy ble appendage to the 


nursery,--—-its peculiar form making it easy for the chik 





1 
! and convenient for the nurse, it being fight to handle and 


readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since its introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults, | have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sdle has been 
steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 


The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, #3 and 85 Cornhill, 6 and 8 Brattle and 73 
Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
acent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing their selection in the early part of the day. 

} juned 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 
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Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOA RSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS. WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION, 
MIE uniform success which has attended the use of 
this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
heve and cure affections of the Lungs, have geined for it a 
celebrity equalled by no other medicine. We offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, and the 
full -eliet that it will subdue and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease npon the throat and Lungs. These results, 
attract 


the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is theiropinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 


| may be seen in the following: — 


VALENTINE MOTT, M. D 
worcer, meow 


*y 
rer eererry seme, « rurn, esyer— 


“It gives we pleasure to certily the value and eflicacy of | 


Aver’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider pccu- 


liarly adapted to cure diseu-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to his friend, who was fast sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs;-—“Try the CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 
CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTI8S, 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 
ASTIIMA AND BRONCHITIS. 
The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 


| states, “That Asthina and Bronchitis so prevalent in this 


inclement climate, has yielded with surprising rapidity to 
yer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful prepuration to the Profession 
and public generally.” 

Let the relieved sufferer speak for himself: — 

IanTrokp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir: —Having been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous disease by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me to send you this acknowledginent, not only 
in justice to you, but for the information of others in like 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, became 
sO severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough and pro- 
fuse night sweats followed and fastened upon me. 1 be- 


| curme emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed by my 
| cough, and a pain through my chest, and in short had all 


the alarming symptoms of quick consumption. No medi- 
ci..e seemed at all toreach my case, until Ll providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured me. Yours with respect, 
E A. STEWART. 
Aupany, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 
Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—l have tor years been 
afflicted with Asthina in the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged to sleep in my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I had trieda 
great many medicines to no purpose, until my Physician 
prescribed, as an experiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL. 
At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week I began to experience the most gratifying relief 


| from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entue- 


ty removed. I cansleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which 1 had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8. FARRANT. 
Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sola by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
Jand. 3mos 822 





(COLLEGE AND SGHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 
1. Greex and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 


| Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 


First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, L2mo, $1 50—beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 


by Tyler, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 


4. Binte Biooraruy in the form of Questions with | la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 


| lies. octs 


$1 20 per doz. istf 


| At Home. 
R. MORTON Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
|his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 
octé eoptf 
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New Fashionable Upkelstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 
OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
| taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
| posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
| times the 

-CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
} GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

| Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
| tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
‘gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
| CHAMBER FURNIURE, in fashionable style, and 
| in such faithful mauner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeant, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


{G> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
_— =~ entrust to his ca 


re. 
ec lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D, 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R. 8. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 

Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 

liverec throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 


Offive and Residence, No. 15 Mon omery PI 
near the Tremont House. istf - ca 








| Reference to Scripture for Answers, for Schools and Fami- | 


il. FrencH.—Collot’s Dramatic French Reader, 
| 12mo, $l—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
| mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
| —Ollendorff’'s New Method of Learning French, edited 
| by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 120, 75 cts—Surrenve’s 
| French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

lil. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
| heh and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large Svo, $5—Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

1V. Irattan.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. SpanisH.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HesRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, Svo, $2. 

Vil. EnGuisa.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, l2mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 1L2m0, $1—Crosby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, $¢1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, $1— 
Markham’s School History of England, edited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’? 12mo, 75 
cts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
pe and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
‘Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
bed er 2 over oe $1 50—Taylor’s 

0, $l 26—Wright’s. Pri or 
Child’s First Book. - Feasie ess 2; 

Nearty Reapy.—RBoise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 
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NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


par Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, aad many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very Jow. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 


fHytans is in use. 
MAINE. 
Belfast ; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsHire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 


Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; Ezst Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 


New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovistana; New Orleans. 

§G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
f24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


HE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of Ong Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, alsd, numerous 
Technical and Scientific Terms, Phrases from Foreign 
Languages, current in English Literature, ete.,etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
jand America. ‘This Dictionary is used and specially 
| recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 

Javed Sparks, LL. D., Hon. Joha Mclean, LL.D., 
| Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
isen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dre Roh- 
|ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
| Stuart, D. D., Edward H.tehcock, D. D., LL.D., 
| Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 

Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Hagphrey, D.D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. : 
‘I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
‘thority.”” [James Kent. 

«It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
brary in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 

{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, i 








March 28 1848, 


“Ordered, ‘‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 

| tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.’’ Attest, 

8S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 





Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
|larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
| cents to its contents as originally published, is in its 
| present form one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
,cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 

by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
| the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the fullowing:— 


3. flee and mathadifal ‘ 
,obscure words and phrases, the anomolous particles, 
| ete. 
| 8. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
| the Attic orators being given in terms found in Keni 
! and Blackstone. 
| 4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
| of aaomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 
| 5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 

ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
| field of Greek literature. 
6 Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 


|PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
} 
| 


“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 

{ Prof. Felton, Camb. 
«The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ [Prof. 
| Robinson, N. Y. 


“Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
jseen.”” Literary World. 
| 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


| CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 

TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
| greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
| ing character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
| Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
| known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
| recommendation. 

| THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
|WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
| Boston Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston 
| Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 
| it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
jand is specially adapted to congregational use. The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
| Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
| to be in every choir. 

| THE NATIONAB LYRE. A new collection of 
; psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
|modern compositions of established merit, with a 
| choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H: K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS, 
THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 


Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished ia the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herself 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and isdesigned to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, ner grandson, 
CHARLES Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by JonN Quincy ApamMs to his 
Son, on the Study of the Bible, 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER to open a School 
T which shall unite the Sientais Pe Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. i 

Besides Practica’ Iustruction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &e., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. atin 

Any teacher Or person intending to teach, of 
7a a will be admitted, aan any obligation to 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term. 





For further particulars please a to 
WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 


———=——=—=—, 
NEW HYMN Book, 
Wwiiiam D. TICKNOR & CO. corner » 


. Washington and School Streets, have : 
lished a new and stereotype Edition oon Pubr 
Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion maf 
Pee: Soe Longfellow, and Rey. Samu 
containing many additional hymns, h 
in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal diene, bound 
to Societies- This collection has been adopted b eg 
eral Churches, and the publishers are BTatified t — 
that it 7 t satisfaction, aac 

The following are some of the testimon; 
PR wees Imonials 


—~ Edited 
el Johnson 


in favorg 


[From the Li-erary World.] 


‘‘As a collection of sacred poet ‘ 

Hymns, this book cannot be eurpassed.”" ie 
[From the Evening Gazette.} 

**It is probably the most poetical ati 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual Sr ma . 
munity, — been vig nn in our countr » combining 

Soe hiel $8 
vite ge all the higher elements of religious Compos;. 
[From the Daily Advertiser.} 

**It is well that the beauties of this collect; 
well known as to make a new Edition al 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotional 
poetry in England and our own country, with the addi 
tion of several very excellent hymns which first apne... 
ed inthis work. More than one hundred adden 
hymns are added in this Edition.” i 

[From the Daily Atlas.] 

“Por this excellent collection of sacred 
are indebted to the conjoint labors of the oe. Sans 
Longfellow, a brother. of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matter 3, we should think it well calcu. 

ated to meet the wants Jf religious Societies. Aga book 
of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 
refined taste, it is superior to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the best if ymns of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘*sacred songs,” 
from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch 
Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 
mn American Bards. 
hese Hymns are among the best in the collect; 
and the compilers have done the religious public ny 
in thus bringing them together 
[From the Boston Courier. } 


**A more valuable collection of devotional Poetry we 
feel confident has never been issued. It seems to ave 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without readin 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in ite 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun. 
ry.”” 

[From the Boston Transcript. ] 

“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de. 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires nv furthe 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collec. 
tion. 

Remap 72 ae of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ; 
plication to the Publishers. igs ; aT 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 





Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 


BOSTON. 
W.E. C.., invites his former customers, and all pur. 
chasers to examine bis new stock of Iron, Stony 
Cuina and Dinner Ware. 


Particular attention given to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip! 
tion repaired at short notice. 


WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
- A ae oe ia — 

CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. - 
Mattnew Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen GLepstanes, Esg., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
John Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Exq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 
BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 
Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 
J. B.S. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SurGeEons. 
William Lobb, Fsq., London. 
J. ©. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 
Secretary—Epwin Cuar.ton, Ese. 
Actuary—Joun Le Capprecain, Eso. 
Agents at Boston.—Mesxsrs. Wittiam Hanes and Samu 
EL PaGE 





Bonus.—Fighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining 2) 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
ofa Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body 0 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capits 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all th 
Company’s engagements. It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutus 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profil 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, w!TH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Matval insurance offices no secuRITy oF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, andthe Premiams are always liable to be raised, of 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscen- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become it 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back npon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY TIIIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT seEcuRITY, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of torty years stand 
ing. 
PREMIUMS MAY BES PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an 
nually. 
WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of Jife, 
haifthe premium may remain unpaid forfive years, 00 
paying interest. 
Lire Ponicy Houpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment ot 
the first preminm, and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. 
EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are pail in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or «pp! 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 
No Cuarce For Poricy, or medical examination. 
No CHARGE FOR SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at #°Y 
senson of the year. 
Poticy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every thint 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company 4! I! 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 
Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 
Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the uge of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre 
sentatives. 
A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli 
cies tu the Company. 
The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or Jess than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases, to grant policies without reference to the Board © 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing then 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. I a 
and all requisite information can be obtained on applice 
tion at our office. 
WILLIAM Hanes, } Agents to the Company 

BaAMUEL Paces. for Boston and vicinity. 

june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 


——— an 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO, 22 WINTER STREET. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
DAVID REED, 

AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 2 
TERMS.—-THREE DOLLARS, payahe in td in advance 
tare gue pay in advance for vé 




















aug4. 138 1.2 Washington St., Boston. 


coe maiscth copy will be sent 
No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretior 
the publisher, until all arrearages are paid. 
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- excellent woman, 


whose silent influ 
to speak of her, b 
where for more t 
constant worship 
children in bapti 
ty years she had 
Redeemer. 
Those who 
ward will bear 
and distinguishin 
which controlled 
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was nothing for 
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thought nothin 
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